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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, SEPTEMBER, 1858. 


COTTON, STEAM AND MACHINERY. 


BY HOLT WILSON. 


““ Were the benefits of civilization to be partial and not unwersal, it would be only a 
bitter mockery and cruel injustice.’’—Duchdtel—as queted by John Wade in his 
History of the Middle and Working Classes. 


An English writer on the observance 
of Whit-Week in Manchester, says: ‘‘The 
last century has witnessed many revolu- 
tions. Thrones have been toppled over 
like nine-pins, and monarchs have been 
hustled off the stage like so many bad 
actors. But, as far as our country is con- 
cerned, the greatest revolutionists have 
been steam, machinery and cotton. What 
wondrous changes have these mighty 
agents wrought among us! Instead of 
our pack-horses lumbering over moun- 
tains and heathes, through bogs and 
quagmires, we rattle over rivers, above 
cities, through the bowels of the earth, 
at the rate of forty miles an hour; in- 
stead of spinning cloth with the fingers, 
we have jennies and mules by the mil- 
lion throwing off in an hour as much 
work as it would take all the fingers in 
creation to complete in a lifetime; in- 
stead of hoisting up coals from the deep 
eaverns of the earth with the sweat of 


man’s labour, the enormous loads rise by 
some magic influence, while man looks on 
with his hands thrust into his pockets ; 
instead of being mere feathers tossed be- 
fore wind and tide, we sail across the 
ocean, and,’ if need be, astonish an 
enemy’s fortress with a few lively rockets, 
almost in defiance of the elements; in- 
stead of laborious type-printing with the 
hand, we can cover the surface of the 
globe with printed broad sheets in a mi- 
raculously short time. Steam, machinery, 
cotton! mighty enchanters! Ye have 
summoned forth populous cities in the 
solitudes; ye have converted fishing 
stations into bustling seaports; at your 
bidding the huge factory has risen 
and the spacious workshop rings with 
the hammer. Are ye three heavenly 
maidens scattering enjoyment, comfort 
and plenty from your golden urns? or, 
are ye the three wierd sisters joining in 
the chorus— 


Notz.—The following authorites have been consulted and freely quoted: 








Baine’s History of the Cotton Manufacture; Richmond Dispatch; Von Raumer’s Eng 
land; Jay’s Political Economy; Life of Watt; Employer and Employed; American 
.Organ ; The Pennsylvanian; Macaulay’s History of England; Hume's History of Eng 
land; Waylana’s Political Economy; Wright’s Universal Dictionary; McCulloch’s Com 
mercial Dictionary; Burn’s Statistics of the Cotton Manufacture ; Conversations with a 
Sick Student; Cotton is King; New York Journal of Commerce; The Albion ; The Cotton 
Trade, Letter from Secretary of State, Ex. Doc., June 10, 1856—No. 108; Commerce 
and Navigation, 1849—1853, Pub. Doc.; Graham’s Colonia! History. 
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“Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble.” 


Such is the inquiry which is at present to 
engage our attention. 

We are at liberty and not without 
reason to infer, that when the Almighty 
formed the world and created man, He 
designed that the earth should not only 
be replenished and the human race in- 
creased and multiplied, but also, that 
both should be advanced to a degree in 
the scale of progress far in advance of 
their primeval state. We may infer that 
this entered into the design of the Divine 
Mind, not only from what has actually 
taken place, but from the nature of the 
constitution of man himself. Endowed 
as he is with those faculties whose ex- 
istence is manifest by the powers which 
they have exhibited, it would have been 
impossible for him, constituted as he is, 
not to have discovered, invented and con- 
trived, mechanical aids with a view to 
facilitate and enlarge his manual opera- 
tions. He could never have remained 
inactive or content without having suc- 


_ceeded in devising such aids and render. 


ing them—as he has the very lightning 
of heaven—subservient to his controlling 
will and contributory to his benefit and 
advancement. In thus acting as a seem- 


‘ingly independent and creative energy, 


he has been, after all, only working in 
accordance with the subjective and ob- 
jective laws of his being. In such sense 
he may be regarded as the mere tool or ma- 
chine, so to speak, of a higher power, by 
virtue of whose energy, not only has he 
had his very being, but likewise in accord- 
ance with the operations of which, in a 


certain sense, he has “ moved merely as 
“he has been moved.” Thus, in subser- 


vience to the law of his being—a law 
ceaseless in its operation as irresistible in 
its power—man, “ the feeble tenant of an 
hour’—has evolved from his incessant 
brain, those inventions, appliances and 


' discoveries, which have raised him from 
_the dust, moved him onward and up- 


ward from a state of comparative savage- 
ism, and firmly placed him upon the high 
and commanding eminence of civilization 
and refinement. The plough—the loom 
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and the anvil—steam, machinery and cot- 
ton—form the mighty combination, which, 
wielded by his godlike mind, in accord- 
ance with the subjected laws of his own 
being and those unchanging laws opera- 
ting in the subjective world, have elevated 
him to the position he at present occu- 
pies. How wide, how unbounded the 
prospect which is spread out before him! 
From the lofty eminence he has attained— 
the moral and intellectual Pisgah which 
o’ertops and surveys the gloomy wilder- 
ness through which he has passed—he 
may see that the clouds and the shadows 
and the darkness which formed his night 
of thick gloom in the ages that have gone 
before, have all been dispelled by the 
glorious sun of enlightenment which 
illumines the present. In its broad glare 
he isenabled, from his commanding stand- 
point, to obtain a foresight of the still 
more brilliant epoch of the future, full of 
promise, of hope, and of encouragement. 

No production of the soil occupies a 
more prominent or important position in 
the commerce of the world than the cot- 
ton plant. None has contributed more, 
perhaps, to the accumulation of the 
capital and the employment of the labour 
of Great Britain. In the infancy of its 
manufacture in England its future im- 
portance seems to have been foreseen by 
her'men of thought. Hence it was that 
the inventive genius of that powerful and 
grasping nation occupied itself in devis- 
ing those mechanical means by which 
the manufacture of cotton might be im- 
proved and multiplied, labour economised, 
the cost of the fabric reduced, and the 
growing demands of consumption accom- 
modated. The prominence of this great 
staple being undoubted and undenied, its 
consideration must attract and occupy 
the attention of him who seeks to reach 
a comparative estimate of the benefits 
which man has derived from what are 
termed the economisers of labour. In- 
deed, in estimating these benefits, cotton, 
steam and machinery form the triple ele- 
ments, so united by the steel bands of 
common interest as not to admit of sepa- 
ration, without destroying that system 
whose effects have exerted so benign and 
marked an influence upon man’s social, 
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moral and intellectual condition, Com- 
merce has not inaptly been called King. 
But, if the manufacturing interest of 
Great Britain is really in “the power of 
an oligarchy of planters,” and her com- 
mercial prosperity may ina great measure 
be traced to the importance of that staple 
whence that prosperity is in great part 
derived, it may be said, perhaps, with 
more of truthfulness, Cotton is King. 
Deprive her of this and she would cease 
to occupy that position among the peo- 
ples which steam, her unrivalled ma- 
chinery, and an adequate supply of cot- 
ton, enable her to maintain. It is this 
triple element of her greatness which 
has wrought a commercial revolution in 
her history, the result of which has been 
to constitute her the spinner as well as 
“the workshop of the world.” That 
current which, we are told, had set ina 
comparatively unimpeded course from 
India, she has long ago been enabled 
to direct and cause to flow back to 
the East. So that so swollen, indeed, 
had become her commerce, based upon 
this staple, her export of £200,354 worth 
of cotton goods in 1764 had risen in 1833 
to the enormous sum of £18,486,400, or 
nearly one hundred millions of dollars. 
It has been asked “‘ what would become 
of England, the arch-agitator of abo- 
litionism, but for cotton, by the manu- 
facture of which she has waxed fat and 
strong, while she curses the system by 
which it is produced?” All the oppo- 
sition of the English abolitionists—all 
the opposition of Northern abolitionists— 
have resulted in really nothing so far as 
the accomplishment of their ends is or 
has been attained. Slavery has become 
a fixed institution and slave territory has 
been enlarged to meet the demands of the 
commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the United States, England and of the 
world. With it are linked in interest 
manufactures and agriculture or the grain- 
growing interest, which minister to it and 
contribute to its perpetuation. Gerrett 
Smith was not far wrong in his speech on 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, when he pro- 
claimed that the invention of the cotton 
gin fastened slavery upon the country. 
When we view the professions of Great 
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Britain in relation to slavery, with her 
actions, we are forced to regard those 
professions as approaching to hypocricy. 
If slavery is the curse she pronounces 
it —if it is as she and her coadjutors on 
this side the Atlantic aver, a curse and a 
sin, why does she and her Northern 
sympathisers and allies continue to pur- 
chase cotton and tobacco, or indeed any 
of the products of slave labour? Does 
not she, and do not her abolition con- 
federates consent to the robbery and the 
sin by purchasing these fruits of slave 
labour, and thus yielding willingly the 
substantial aid in upholding and perpetu- 
ating this godless institution which they 
feign to decry? In 1839, the notorious 
George Thompson, the English abolition- 
ist, asserted that the scheme of the in- 
crease of cotton cultivation in the East 
Indies must succeed, and that slave-labour 
cotton would be repudiated by the British 
manufacturer—and as we further learn 
from David Christy,—upon whose admi- 
rable work, entitled “Cotton is King,” 
we are largely drawing,—in that year 
England only consumed 445,744,000 
pounds, while in 1853, fourteen years 
after Thompson’s prediction, England 
consumed 817,998,048 pounds, nearly 
700,000,000 of which were obtained from 
slave-breeding and slave-growing America! 
In fact, England, as all the civilized world 
knows, is, as Mr. Christy asserts, ‘ de- 
pendent upon our slave labour for cotton.” 

Blackwood, for January 1853, says— 
“with its increased growth has sprung 
up that mercantile navy which now waves 
its stripes and stars over every sea, and 
that foreign influence which has placed 
the internal peace—we may say the sub- 
sistence of millions in every manufactur- 
ing country in Europe—within the power 
of an oligarchy of planters.” 

And the London Economist says—“ Let 
any great social or physical convulsion 
visit the United States, and England 
would feel the shock from Land’s End to 
John O’Groats. The lives of nearly two 
millions of our countrymen are dependent 
upon the cotton crops of America—their 
destiny may be said, without any kind of 


hyperbole, to hang upon athread. Should 


any dire calamity befall the land of cot- 
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ton, a thousand of our merchant ships 
would ride idly in dock; ten thousand 
mills must stop their busy looms; two 
thousand thousand mouths would starve 
for lack of food to feed them.” 

In 1849, England exported of cotton 
fabrics in value $140,000,000, while as 
Mr. Christy shows from the London 
Economist, all the other woven fabrics 
exported did not reach in value $68,- 
000,000. Showing a preponderance of 
the cotton fabrics in value, exported, 
of $72,000,000. So much for the pra- 
tings of English and American abolition- 
ists about the wrong and robbery of 
Southern slavery, upon which they live 
and move and have their being—upon 
which, by the confession of their leading 
journals, “millions in Europe are de- 
pendent for subsistence”—and from which 
the Northern free grain-growing States 
and the whole manufacturing interest of 
Massachusetts, and the entire North, de- 
rive their very pabulum—and without 
which they would famish. But is not 
Great Britain herself responsible for 
Southern slavery? What is the history 
of her connection with the slave-trade as 
wound up with our own colonial history 
in relation to this traffic? We learn that 
the first English trader was Sir John 
Hawkins. He was subsequently Admiral 
and Treasurer of the English Navy. The 
journals of his father, an English sea- 
man, contained observations relative to 
the richness of the soil of America and 
the West Indies, which attracted the at- 
tention of Sir John. The climate was 
too sultry and debilitating for the Eu- 
ropean labourer, but admirably suited to 
the African cultivator. The journals of 
the elder Hawkins were the stimuli im- 
bibed by the younger. Sir John formed 
a plan of transporting Africans to the 
Western World, which he submitted to 
the consideration of his friends for their 
sanction, concurrence and codperation. 
A subscription was opened—and by the 
assistance of Sir Lionel Duchet, Sir 
Thomas Lodge, Sir William Winter and 
others who were enlisted in the lucrative 
enterprise, Hawkins, in the year 1562, 
set sail from England for Sierra Leone, 
where he commenced his traffic. No 
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doubt the same inducements which were 
then presented to the untaught and 
rude African, by this knighted Eng- 
lish fillibuster, centuries ago, are now 
agitated and presented under the name 
of the apprentice system, now actually 
practiced by France and advocated by a 
party in England. Sir John Hawkins 
induced about three hundred to embark 
with him for Hispaniola; but they were 
attacked by a hostile tribe, which, by the 
aid of Hawkins, was repulsed, a number 
of prisoners captured and taken on board 
his vessel. The next day he set sail with 
the mixed human ware, and on his arri- 
val at Hispaniola disposed of the whole 
cargo to advantage. He returned to Eng- 
land with a cargo of pearls, sugar and 
ginger in exchange for his slaves. In re- 
ply to the offended (?) sensibilities of the 
nation at his procedure, the Englishman 
stated he deemed it an act of humanity 
to carry men from a worse to a better 
condition, from a state of heathen bar- 
barism to an opportunity of sharing the 
blessings of Christianity and civilization, 
Upon a second expedition Hawkins was 
joined by a British man-of-war, who col- 
lected by force another cargo of human 
beings. Such was the origin of the Eng- 
lish branch of the slave-trade. Cardinal 
Ximenes; was opposed to the traffic. 
But after his death Charles the Fifth 
encouraged the slave-trade and granted, 
in 1517, a patent to certain favourites, 
conferring an exclusive right to im- 
port 4000 Africans into America. In 
1542, however, he made a law putting a 
stop to the traffic; but upon his retire- 
ment into a monastry this edict was de- 
feated. To place more clearly before the 
mind of the reader the prominent part 
which the British government took in 
this traffic, we have only to refer to the 
treaty of Utrecht. One of the provisions 
of this treaty had special reference to the 
slave-trade. Itseems that a French mer- 
cantile corporation had been established 
as early as the year 1701, called the 
Apiento Company, or Royal Company of 
Guinea, This Company had entered into 
contract to furnish the Spanish settle- 
ments in South America with negroes. 
This contract was in conformity with a 
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treaty between France and Spain. It 
was entitled “ Traité fait entre les deux 
rois trés chretion et catholique avec la 
Compagnie Royale de Guinée établie en 
France, concernant VUintroduction des 
Neégres dans l’ Amérique.” But by the 
treaty of Utrecht, this Contract of the 
Apiento or Royal Company, was trans- 
ferred from the French to the merchants 
of England—the King of Spain granting 
to them for thirty years the exclusive 
privilege of supplying his colonies with 
Africans. And Queen Anne engaged 
that her subjects should, during these 
thirty years, transport to the Spanish 
Indies 144,000 of Indian pieces, techni- 
cally so-called, that is negro slaves, on 
certain specified terms, and at the rate of 
4,800 negroes per annum. 

And this same Queen Anne, in her 
commission and instruetions to her kins- 
man Edward Hyde, Lord,Cornbury, when 
appointing him Governor of the province 
of New Jersey, charged him to take 
especial care that God Almighty be 
devoutly and duly served—and that in 
promoting trade, her kinsman, Lord Ed. 
ward, should especially countenance and 
encourage the Royal African Company 
of England—a mercantile association that 
had been formed, as we are further told, 
for the piratical purpose of kidnapping 
or purchasing negroes in Africa and then 
selling them in America as slaves, just as 
did Sir John Hawkins years before, as- 
sisted by a British man-of-war. It is 
‘further stated that it was declared to be 
the intention of Her Majesty to recom- 
mend unto the said Company, that the 
said province of New Jersey may have a 
constant and sufficient supply of mer- 
chantable negroes at moderate rates. 

The Queen, in her speech before Par- 
liament, on the 6th of June, 1712, in 
terms of satisfaction, states that ‘ the 
part which we have borne in the prosecu- 
tion of the war entitling us to some dis- 
tinction in the terms of peace, J have in- 
sisted and obtained the anento or contract 
for furnishing the Spanish West Indies 
with negroes, to be continued for thirty 
years.” And in this new article of com- 
merce all persons of other nations were 
strictly forbidden to engage. It was re- 
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served for the exclusive benefit of Eng- 
land, and so profitable was the trade 
deemed that the sovereign of Great Bri- 
tain condescended to become in her own 
person the chief slave-trader in the world. 
Of a company formed to supply the col- 
onies of America with slaves, Queen 
Anne subscribed for one quarter of the 
stock, as well to reap the profits from the 
adventure as fo encourage her subjects to 
embark in the enterprise. Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Carolina in vain endeavoured 
by laws, by remonstrances, and protests, 
to stop the traffic in human flesh. It 
was too profitable for British cupidity to 
forego. ‘‘ English ships, fitted out in 
English cities, under specral favour of the 
royal family, of the ministry and Parlia- 
ment, stole from Africa, in the year 1700 
to 1750, probably a million and a half of 
souls.” The sagacity of the English 
merchants taught them that monopolies 
were prejudicial to commerce, and they 
maintained that if the trade were thrown 
open, a healthful competition would re- 
duce the price of negroes, and insure an 
abundant supply. Accordingly, in 1750, 
Parliament passed & law, from which the 
following is an extract : 

“Aw AcT FOR EXTENDING AND IMPROY- 
ING THE TRADE TO Arrica. Whereas, the 
trade to and from Africa is very advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, and necessary 
for supplying the plantations and colo- 
nies thereunto belonging with a sufficient 
number of negroes, at reasonable rates, 
and for that purpose, the said trade ought 
to be free and open to all His Majesty’e 
subjects: Therefore, Be it enacted, and 
it is hereby enacted by the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons in the pres- 
ent Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, That it shall be 
lawful for all the King’s subjects to trade 
to and from any place in Africa, between 
the port of Saltre, in South Barbary, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, without any re- 
straint whatsoever.” 

Under this act, the first essay of the 
British Government in free trade, remoy- 
ing all impediments and restrictions, 
vessels were fitted out at every port to 
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embark in the traffic. Thus the Parlia- 
ment of England, by the enactment of 
laws; her Ministers of State, by instruc- 
tions and by treaties ; her judges, by their 
expositions from the bench; and the sov- 
ereign, by commendations from the 
throne, swelled the trade in human flesh 
until it became the chief item in her for- 
eign commerce. An obscure hamlet on 
the banks of the Musey, the abode of a 
few fishermen, was made the depot of the 
trade. It has risen |partly] from the 
gains of slave-stealing to the rank of the 
first cities of Europe, and now stands in 
all its pride and wealth, a monument of 
prosperous crime. The illustrious author 
of the Declaration of Independence, in 
the original draft of that remarkable pa- 
per, set forth the grievance in this em- 
phatic language : 

“He [the King of Great Britain] has 
waged cruel war against human nature 
itself; violating its most sacred rights 
and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people who never offended him, captiva- 
ting and carrying them into slavery in 
another hemisphere, gr to incur misera- 
ble death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobium of 
infidel powers, is the warfare of the Chris- 
tian King of Great Britain. Determin- 
ed to keep open a market, where men 
should be bought and sold, he has pros- 
tituted his negative for suppressing every 
legislative attempt to prohibit this exe- 
crable commerce ; and that this assem- 
blage of horrors should want no fact of 
distinguished dye, he is now exciting 
these very people to rise in arms among 
us, and purchase that liberty of which 
hé has deprived them by murdering the 
people upon whom he has also obtruded 
them; thus paying off former crimes 
committed against the liberties of one 
people with crimes which he urges them 
to commit against the lives of another.’ 
One of the last acts of the British 
government to the subject colonies was 
the official declaration of the minister, 
that ‘the government could not allow 
the colonists to check or discourage in 
any degree a traffic so beneficial to the 
nation,’” 

Such is the account we derive from a 
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glance at our colonial history, and such 
is the position which the present arch-ag- 
itator of abolition has uccupied in rela- 
tion toslavery. To proceed. The Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Paris seems to have 
disclosed the fact that “‘the manufactur- 
ing greatness of England has reached its 
culminating point.” We learn from a 
notice of this Exposition in 1851, that 
“twenty years ago the cloth manufac- 
tures of England monopolised all the 
markets of the world. Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, British India, China, North aad 
South America, and the Canadian Pro- 
vinces, all drew the greater portion of the 
woollen goods they consumed from the 
manufacturing districts of Great Britain. 
Of late years, French and Belgian cloths 
have driven the English fabrics almost 
entirely out of the American markets, 
by reason of their superior dyes, the ex- 
cellence of their finish, and their lower 
cost. But the superiority of England in 
the mechanic arts, as applied to machi- 
nery, to cutlery, and to the manufacture 
of cotton goods, was so strikingly mani- 
fested at the World’s Fair, that there 
were few of her merchants and manu- 
facturers who found successful competi- 
tion in the manufacture of these particu- 
lar articles. Three years have passed 
| we are told] and the Paris Exhibition has 
startled them from their security by 
showing the immense strides which the 
French have made in the manufacture of 
woollens and cutlery; while inthe coarser 
cotton fabrics, the United States now en- 
ters the field as a dangerous and enter- 
prising rival. * * Sensible that the 
power of England was based upon her 
préeminence as a manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation, and in view of the dan- 
ger threatened by the acknowledged ex- 
cellence of the French in the manufac- 
ture of staples in which for ages England 
has enjoyed almost a monopoly, the Eng- 
lish members of the International Navy 
called a meeting to consult upon: the 
causes which have led to this condition 
of things, and to suggest the means best 
adapted to meet it. At this meeting it 
was resolved ‘ that the manifest progress 
made by France, and other continental 
States, as evidenced by the variety and 
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excellence of the national products, the 
number and ingenuity of the inventions, 
and the general character of the manu- 
factures exhibited in the Palais de I’ In- 
dustrie, induces the conviction that it is 
only by great exertion, under the most 
favourable circumstances, that the hither- 
to almost uncontested superiority of Great 
Britain, in the mechanical and chemical 
arts, can be maintained.’ Coming from 
such men as Sir David Brewster, Sir 
Charles Manly, Professors Owen, Wheat- 
stone, and Cockerell, Messrs. Fairbairn, 
Rennie, and other eminent persons, the 
opinion assumes a gravity and impor- 
tance well calculated to disturb the di- 
gestive functions of Englishmen. The 
Committee contended that the paramount 
obligation of the English Government 
is to become the active patron of the na- 
tional genius.” And as the same re- 
viewer proceeds—“ At subsequent con- 
ventions of scientific men the patent 
laws of England were almost unanimous- 
ly admitted to act as a dead weight upon 
the inventive spirit of the country. Un- 
der the old law the cost of a patent to the 
inventor ranged from two thousand to 
twenty-five hundred dollars. It is now 
contended, with reason, that the total ex- 
pense of a patent should not exceed twen- 
ty-five dollars ; and strenuous efforts are 
being made to induce the government to 
conform to the popular desire. If the 
measures contemplated should fail in 
proving practically operative, England 
has reached the highest point of her 
greatness, and must consent to see her 
power pass into the hand of more enter- 
prising nations.” In this connection it is 
not irrelevant to notice, in passing, the 
advanced position of the United States 
in this branch of mechanical improve- 
ment. From an article in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, we read,—“ There 
was a time when we were indebted to 
Europe for a portion of our finest ma- 
chinery, and foreigners regarded Ameri- 
can ingenuity as at its climax in the pro- 
duction of wooden nutmegs and clothes- 
pins. Latterly, we have astonished them 
with our patent reapers and six shooters, 
and, at last, they have come to acknow- 
ledge that our mechanics are entitled to 
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rank with the best of their own. A fur- 
ther illlustration may now be given. 
Yesterday a sloop arrived at this harbour 
bringing from the Jersey shore forty tons 
of iron machinery, constructed for use in 
Scotland, and the same is now being 
shipped direct to Glasgow. It is de- 
signed for the manufacture of India Rub- 
ber goods, a process in which America ie 
ahead of the world.” 

Thus much it has been deemed proper: 
to cite in order that the positions of the 
nations might at least be noted in an es- 
say like the one in hand. We now re- 
sume the subject more particularly un- 
der consideration. 

When we survey the present condition 
of mankind, and view it in contrast with 
that which prevailed years ago—even at 
the close of the seventeenth century—or 
previous to the various discoveries and 
improvements which have been made 
and their application to the useful arts 
and employments of life-—no unprejudic- 
ed mind can fail to observe a marked 
change—an onward and an upward pro- 
gress from a lower to a higher position, 
or, in other words, from a worse to a bet- 
ter condition. The general use of the 
hitherto, comparatively, unapplied power 
of steam—that great economiser of hu- 
man labour-—the introduction and use of 
the art of printing, that mighty lever 
wielded by man for the dissemination of 
knowledge and the enlightenment and 
civilization of his species—and the vari- 
ous improvements in machinery which 
have rendered memorable the names of 
Hargreaves, of Arkwright, of Crompton, 
of Cartwright, of Whitney, and those 
other benefactors of their species who 
have contributed so much to the general 
advancement and prosperity—these, all, 
have produced progressive results from 
a worse to a better condition, which are 
both gratifying to contemplate and full 
of hopeful promise for the future. In 
estimating the benefits to mankind which 
the triumphs of genius have achieved, we 
are not to confine our observation to any 
mere locality. Nor are we to look ex- 
clusively to what any particular branch 
of trade may for a brief period have been 
inconvenienced by the introduction of im- 
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proved machinery and the use of steam as 
a motor, in its peculiar sphere of opera- 
tion. Our view is not to be cireumscrib- 
ed or contracted within such “ pent up” 
limits, But, on the contrary, it is to 
range even beyond the boundaries of civ- 
ilization itself, and wherever the results 
of such improvements may have reached 
and become realized. Are we to be told 
that because the introduction of the 
printing press threw out of employment 
a handful of scribes and copyists, there- 
fore mankind has not been benefitted by 
the genius of a Gottenburg, a Faust, a 
Schaeffer? Are we to be told, because 
of the successful triumphs of the genius 
of a Cartwright and the consequent in- 
troduction and use of the power-loom in 
the manufacture of that great staple 
which forms one of the chief elements in 
the commerce of the world, and which 
has contributed so much to elevate Eng- 
land to the present position she occupies 
among the nations of the earth—that, 
therefore, a handful of weavers and spin- 
ners of Manchester, of Preston, and of 
Glasgow, have been inconvenienced, and 
mankind, society at large, have not been 
benefitted? What numerical position— 
what relative proportion, did the weavers 
and spinners of the world occupy to the 
rest of mankind, admitting that they were 
losers, which they were not ultimately? 
For, they, as a class, were proportionally 
benefitted by increased production and 
consequent reduction in the price of the 
manufactured fabrics. ‘“ Who |asks Von 
Raumer] has gained by all the changes 
which modern times have produced, if 
not the manufacturer and his workmen? 
Perhaps, those for whom they work—the 
buyer, the public. And if buyers are, 
in anyther point of view, sellers, the gain 
must be distributed over all. The asser- 
tion that the condition of the labourer 
depends entirely on his earnings, is false 
and mischievous ;—it depends quite as 
much on his expenditure. If, instead of 
the three shillings he received a few 
years ago, he now receives two, and with 
these two can buy more bread, more beer, 
more meat, and more manufactured goods 
than before with the three, his. condition 
is in fact improved. That this is actually 
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the case may be proved by accurate cal- 
culations, and may also be inferred from 
the general appearance of the workmen, 
from the large deposits in the Savings 
Banks, and from many other facts, The 
hatred of machinery |continues this dis- 
tinguished traveller] is daily on the de- 
cline. It is not more more certain that 
two and two make four, than that, since 
the invention and by means of the em- 
ployment of machinery, more people can 
be and are actually employed than be- 
fore. One workman now produces as 
much as 266 in former times, or, 252,297 
persons employed in the cotton manufac- 
tories of a large district of England now 
produce as much as would formerly have 
required 67,000,000 of hands. And this 
wondrous augmentation of human power 
and human dominion over matter ought 
to be destroyed or denounced as a ca- 
lamity.” 

The same authority states, that “a 
century ago the use of stockings was 
confined to comparatively few. Now 
50,000 families are employed in the 
manufacture of them; and the export 
amounts to 1,200,000/.—that is, to as 
much as the value of the whole cotton 
manufactury in 1760. With the con- 
sumption of one bushel of coals, which 
costs three pence, or a fourth of a shil- 
ling, a steam engine raises as much water 
as could be raised by human labour for fifty 
shillings. Ifthe coals employed in Eng- 
land in thevarious manufactures and com- 
merce, were replaced by human hands, 
the whole agricultural population would 
be required to execute the same quantity 
of work. But the profits of their labour 
would not nearly suffice for their sub- 
sistence—-not even were coals twenty 
times as dear as they nowmre; the inevi- 
table effects of which would be to annihi- 
late all those manufactures which are 
calculated upon cheap fuel.” And so, 
likewise, in the art of printing, to which 
allusion has been made. A celebrated 
French political economist states in his 
work, ‘‘ Setting aside all consideration 
of the prodigious impulse given by the 
art of printing to the progress of human 
knowledge and civilization, I will speak 
of it merely as a manufacture, and in 
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an economical point of view. When 
printing was first brought into use, a 
multitude of copyists were of course im- 
mediately deprived of occupation ; for, it 
may be fairly reckoned, that one jour- 
neyman printer does the business of 200 
copyists. We may, therefore, conclude 
that 199 out of 200 were thrown out of 
employment, What followed? Why, ina 
little time, the greater facility of reading 
printed than written books, the low price 
to which books fell, the stimulus this in- 
vention gave to authorship, whether de- 
voted to amusement or instruction, the 
combination, in short, of all these causes, 
operated so effectually as to set at work, 
in a very little time, more journeymen 
printers than there were formerly copy- 
ists. And if we could now calculate 
with precision, besides the number of 
journeymen printers, the total number of 
other industrious people that the press 
finds occupation for, whether as type- 
founders and moulders, paper-makers, 
carriers, compositors, book-binders, book- 
sellers, and the like, we should probably 
find that the number of persons occupied 
in the manufacture of books is now one 
hundred times what it was before the 
art of printing was invented.” And the 
same author states that “‘ the manufac- 
ture of cotton now occupies more hands 
in England, Franee and Germany, than 
it did before the introduction of the ma- 
chinery that has abridged and perfected 
this branch of manufacture in so remark- 
able a degree.” 

From data which have come under our 
notice, we learn that the amount of paper 
produced annually in France is about 156,- 
000,000 pounds, of which 17,000,000 are 
exported. England produces about 177,- 
000,000 pounds and exports 16,000,000. 
The United States consumes about 270,- 
000,000 pounds more than England and 
France combined. In England and France 
it is estimated that four and a half pounds 
are consumed fur each person—while in 
the United States ten pounds are estimat- 
ed for each individual. The rags requir- 
ed to make the 270,000,000 pounds con- 
sumed in the United States amount to 
337,000,000 pounds—one pound and a 
quarter of rags being required to make 
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one pound of paper. Education in Amer- 
ica being more general, and the Ameri- 
cans being a reading people, she requires 
more paper than any other country. So 
rightly argues our authority. And may 
we not ask, is it not a benefit to mankind 
to have the price of cotton twist reduced 
from thirty-eight shillings a pound, as it 
was in 1786, down to one shilling and a 
few pence in 1850? 

It has been estimated that the steam 
power of Great Britain and Ireland is 
equal to about 8,000,000 men’s power, or 
about 1,600,000 horse power, and that a 
horse requires eight times the soil for 
producing food thata man does. Guided 
by these data, let us for 2 moment sup- 
pose the whole amount of steam power as 
a motor of the machinery of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to be utterly abolished 
—that power by which production has 
been mu!tiplied, prices reduced, and to 
which, including the machinery and 
tools which it propels, society is so large- 
ly indebted for most of the luxuries and 
comforts of existence and the elevating 
refreshments of social life. Let us im- 
agine that the sweet melancholy hum of 
the soft rumbling mill-music has been 
suddenly stilled—the power-looms of 
Manchester and of the whole manufac- 
turing districts rendered inoperative and 
paralyzed. In such a state of mechani- 
cal palsy and commercial stagnation, it 
would require, provided such machinery 
could be put in motion by human or 
physical labour, additional subsistence of 
1,600,000 horses, or an area of soil which 
would produce the food of 12,800,000 
men, a number exceeding the whole pop- 
ulation of Spain, nearly equal to one 
half that of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and about one-third that of France. 
And when we come to estimate the 
wages of 8,000,000 able operatives, more 
by upwards of 7,500,000 than all the ship- 
builders, carters, millers, grocers, ba- 
kers, butchers, masons, smiths, tailors, 
and shoemakers in England—and then 
compare the result with the present cost 
of steam as a motor of the machinery 
of Great Britain, we should see in an- 
other view the vast benefit to mankind of 
its discovery and application in the prac- 
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tical arts of life, as the world’s great eco- 
nomical motive power. There is a vul- 
gar notion abroad that the few are made 
rich at the expense of the many; and, 
notwithstanding the idea entertained by 
the prejudiced and unthinking and at- 
tempted in some quarters to be sustained, 
that the operative classes, the bone and 
sinew of the body politic, are not benefit- 
ted by the use of steam and the introduc- 
tion of machinery—or, are poorly paid 
even,—it is surprising to’ one to whom 
it may be new, to learn that wages ab- 
sorb the greater part by far of the cust of 
many or most of the articles of manu- 
facture. It has been ascertained by care- 
ful calculations, that out of £100 worth 
of fine scissors, the workmen have £96. 
Out of £100 worth of razors, they have 
£90. Out of £100 worth of knives and 
forks, they have £65. Out of £100 
worth of fine linen yarn, they have £48. 
Out of £100 worth of fine woollen 
cloth, they have £60; and so on with 
most of the articles of manufacture. 
And this, too, without contributing to 
the necessary capital invested in the va- 
rious branches of manufacture in which 
they labour. To elucidate still further 
how mechanical skill and labour enhance 
the value of the raw material, it has been 
estimated that “a bar of iron valued at 
five dollars, worked into horse shoes is 
worth $10 50—into needles, $353—into 
penknife blades, $3,285—into shirt but- 
tons, $29,480—into balance springs of 
watches, $250,000. Thirty-one pounds 
of iron have been made into wire up- 
wards of one hundred and eleven miles 
in length, and so fine was the fabric that 
a part of it was converted, in lieu of 
horse hair, into a barrister’s wig.” <A 
paragraph in a paper of the day, tells us 
that a single pound of flaxen thread, in- 
tended for the finest specimen of French 
lace, is valued at $600, the length of the 
thread being about 226 miles. Thus, 
when we estimate the value of a pound 

the raw material before it has been 
subjected to the manipulation of the ope- 
rative or the appliances of machinery, 
and then compare it with its acquired 
value when spun into the finest lace 
thread, we may form an adequate con- 
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ception of the large proportion of that 
superadded value by labour, which went 
into the hands and pockets of the opera- 
tive. Surely such proportion is better 
than a shilling a day. For, as we are 
informed by Mr. Macaulay, “ in the gen- 
eration preceding the Revolution, a work- 
man employed in the great staple manu- 
facture of England thought himself fairly 
paid if he gained six shillings a week.” 
And Mr. Hume tells us that in the reign 
of Henry VII. the wages of ‘‘a mason, 
a bricklayer, a tiler, were regulated at 
about ten pence a day.” Macaulay states 
that, at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the wages of labour, estimated in 
money, were not more than half of what 
they now are; and, that there were few 
articles important to the working man, 
of which the price was not more than 
half of what it now is. “Bread, [such] 
as is now given to the inmates of the 
poor-house [we are told] was then seldom 
seen on the trencher of the yeoman or of 
a shopkeeper—the great majority living 
on rye, barley, and oats; sugar, salt, 
coal, candles, soap, shoes, stockings, and 
generally all articles of clothing and all 
articles of bedding were much higher.” 
An old ballad, as cited by Macaulay, in- 
forms us that “ sixpence a day was earn- 
ed by hard labour at the loom.” And, 
“a shilling a day, the poet declares, is 
what the weaver would have, if justice 
were done.” This master clothier thus 
sings in the ballad referred to — 


“In former ages we used to give, 

So that our work-folks like farmers did 
live— 

But the times are changed, we will make 
them know, 

We will make them to work hard for six- 
pence a day. 

Tho’ a shilling they deserve if they had 
their just pay. 

If at all they murmur, and say ’tis too 
small, 

We bid them choose whether they’ll work 
at all— 


And thus we do gain all our wealth and 
estate, 

By many poor men that work early and late. 

Then hey for the clothing trade! It goes 
on brave— 
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We scorn for to toil and moyl, nor yet to 
slave. 

Our workmen do work hard, but we live at 
ease ; 

We go when we will and we come when 
we please.” 


It is beyond all question that the wages 
of the spinners and of all the work-peo- 
ple employed in the mills are high, and 
that they will command more of the com- 
forts and necessaries of life now than for- 
merly. The gain to the nation, according 
to Mr. Baines, in his History of the Cot- 
ton Manufacture, from the production of 
clothing at so much less cost and of so 
much better quality must never be over- 
looked. The price of cotton yarn in 
1786 was 38 shillings; in 1832 it was 2 
shillings 11 pence; one thirteenth of its 
price forty years ago. We also learn 
from the same authority “that the wife 
of a laboring man may buy at a retail 
shop a neat and good print as low as 4 
pence a yard, so that, allowing seven 
yards for the dress, the whole material 
shall only cost two shillings and 4 pence. 
Thus the humblest classes have now the 
means of as great neatness and even 
gaiety of dress as the middle and upper 
classes of the last age. A country-wake 
in the nineteenth century may display as 
much finery as a drawing-room of the 
18th ; and the peasant’s cottage may at 
this day, with good management, have 
as handsome furniture for beds, windows 
and tables as the house of a substantial 
tradesman sixty years since.” What has 
been effected in the cotton manufacture 
by the introduction of machinery, where- 
by production has been multiplied and 
prices reduced, may be asserted propor- 
tionally in relation to other branches of 
trade in which labor-saving or labor re- 
munerating machinery and its appliances 
have been introduced. 

It will be found that production has 
heen increased, and the prices of fabrics, 
or the various articles of manufacture, 
have been reduced. And so, mankind 
in an economical point of view, have been 
benefitted. Von Raumer, who visited the 
manufacturing districts of England and 
Scotland in 1835, and who must be re- 
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garded as an independent and impartial 
observer, states, in his interesting travels, 
that “steam engines and iron railroads 
have altered and immeasurably extended 
all trades carried on in the neighborhood 
of Edinburg. The folly of opposition to 
all machinery is here as clear as day, and 
it may be proved with mathematical preci- 
sion, that without these new powers and 
resources, thousands of men could not 
gain a livelihood; that the population 
has increased, and more than one entirely 
new branch of industry has arisen.” In 
a large coal mine he visited, he states, 
“there are three steam engines, of 100 
horse power each, and one of 300 horse 
power, making altogether 600 horse 
power. The beam of this largest engine 
eontains 81,840 pounds of massive iron. 
It makes fifteen strokes in a minute, each 
of which raises 800 pounds weight of 
water. The price of this one engine was 
10,000 pounds sterling. The iron rail- 
roads run for miles in different directions, 
and the cost is, on an average, 4 shillings 
a foot. Every day about 3,240,000 
pounds of coal are taken from this one 
mine, or 972 millions pounds in 300 days’ 
work. If all this labor were to be ef- 
fected by men and horses, many square 
miles of country would be required for 
their support, and coal would rise to an 
exorbitant price. All manufactories 
which cannot be carried on without cheap 
fuel, would go to ruin.” 

But labor-saving machines, as they are 
called, are, in fact, labor producing ma- 
chines also. Increased production leads 
to increased reduction in price. Redue+ 
tion in price leads to increased consump- 
tion. Increased consumption of products 
leads to accumulation of capital. Accu- 
mulation of capital leads to increased em- 
ployment of labor, because in order to 
render capital remunerating, it must be 
linked with labor. Without the employ- 
ment of labor by capital, the latter must 
remain dormant and unproductive, and 
be merely gazed upon, as are the hoards 
of the miser locked up in his unprodue- 
tive coffers. Hence, it is evolved that 
capital, the capitalist, instead of being: 
the poor man’s enemy, as we hear at 
times from the lips of demagogues, be- 
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comes his best and indispensable friend, 
Capital is the natural element in which 
labor lives, and moves, and has its being. 
It is its natural magnet and ally. Like 
the swell of the ocean, the accumulation 
of capital leads but to its own subsidence 
again, and dispersion throughout the 
vast expanse and ramifications of trade 
and enterprise, whose operations led orig- 
inally to its accumulation, Its very ele- 
ment is motion—not inactivity and stag- 
nation. Constituting as it does the very 
pabulum of trade and civilization, with- 
out it the arm of labour, in the present 
epoch of the world’s progress, would be 
paralized, and the conditions of the work- 
ing man, deplorable indeed. It may be 
true that it has been abused. The power 
of gold, at times, doubtless has been 
wielded in the heartless cause of human 
oppression. But instances of its abuse 
have become more and more rare, as the 
knowledge of human rights has become 
more und more diffused, and the law of 
progress has made itself more operative 
by the teachings of the schvol-master and 
the printing-press. We do not now read 
of any Mr. John Basset in the Huuse of 
Commons, sometime member from Barn- 
staple, who, like that worthy prototype, 
is blind enough, and hardy enough, to 
stand up at his desk in that Assembly of 
the Witenagemot, in this, our day and 
generation, and proclaim to his compeers, 
that an English mechanic, instead of sla- 
ving like a native of Bengal for a piece 
of copper, exacts a shilling a day! Oh, 
no, my brothers! Those gloomy periods 
of the past, when oppression was, indeed, 
the scourge of the many and the weak; 
when, after a day of hard toil, the sturdy 
yeoman or mechanic returned to his home 
with the miserable pittance of a six-pence 
as the due reward of his labour—these 
dark times, we may believe, are passed 
away forever, and man’s destiny is still 
onward and upward. But, as it is with 
capital, so may we say it is with labour. 
Indeed they act and re-act upon each 
other. Their life is activity, and they 
may be regarded as in a sound condition 


-only when linked together in that golden 


chain of mutually remunerating opera- 
tions, which contribute so much to the 
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prosperity of mankind. And thus it is 
evolved, that the true interests of man- 
kind are inseparable. There ought to be 
no clashing of classes or interests, but on 
the contrary, a union and a harmony 
should ever be encouraged and promoted. 
Every forward and upward move—every 
successful struggle of genius, in what- 
ever sphere it may exert its efforts or di- 
rect its aims—every improvement in the 
practical arts of life, which the analyti- 
cal mind of Europe and her offspring has 
invented or discovered—every successful 
application of the science of mechanics 
in the construction of labor economisers— 
all carry along with them in the great up- 
ward, though gradual movement, the 
whole human race ; elevating it to a po- 
sition, no matter how little, still some- 
what higher in the social scale than that 
previously occupied. The beneficial re- 
sults of the combination of intellect, capi- 
tal, labor—brilliant, elevating, and grand, 
as they are, can scarce be fully estimated. 
We must go backward into the darkness 
of the past, and gaze upon “ the disease, 
and the famine, and the toil.” We must 
behold the oppression of the weak, and 
feel sensible of the helplessness and 
nervelessness of our own arm. We must 
behold the human mind beclouded by ig- 
norance, fettered by superstition, and 
groping amid the surrounding gloom. 
And, when we emerge from this ancient 
Crimea—this Cimmerian darkness—which 
abode for a time, like the Divine wrath, 
upon the face of the great deep of the 
past, and then behold the comparatively 
dazzling brilliancy which illumines and 
characterizes the vast expanse of the 
present, we become well nigh blinded by 
the change, and are almost incapable of 
realizing the wondrous transition. 

About the time that Arkwright was 
contemplating his inventions, the quan- 
tity of cotton introduced into England 
was about 16,000,000 pounds. The quan- 
tity of yarn, which at the same period 
was comparatively nothing, was a few 
years ago, about 100,000,000 pounds. Its 
price at that time, about the year 1780-3, 
was 38 shillings. In four years the in- 
creased production had reduced the price 
to 9 shillings and 5 pence, and subse- 
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quently to 2 shillings and 11 pence. Not 
only so with regard to the price. The 
number of persons employed is greater 
than at any previous period—both in the 
cultivation and manufacture of this sta- 
ple—and the area for its production will 
be still further enlarged. We are told 
by Macaulay that at the end of the 17th 
century, Manchester did not receive an- 
nually more than 2,000,000 pounds of 
cotton, an amount which would not now 
supply the demand for forty-eight hours. 
It was then a mean, ill-built, market 
town, containing under 6000 people, with 
not a single printing-press nor a coach. 
It now receives from the port of Liver- 
pool, that once “obscure hamlet on the 
banks of the Musey, the abode of a few 
fishermen,” 600,000,000 pounds of cotton 
annually—maintains one hundred print- 
ing presses—and supports twenty coach 
factories. ler 6000 population has 
swelled to the astonishing number, inclu- 
ding the township of Salford, of 315,900. 
The population of Manchester proper in 
1851 was 228,437. So, of the progress 
of Leeds, of Sheffield, of Birmingham, 
of Preston, and of Blackburn. Indeed 
wherever capital has accumulated, and 
steam machinery and cotton have been 
linked, there population and labor have 
gathered, attracted by their natural mag- 
nets. Such are some of the cheering re- 
sults of the combination of intellect, cap- 
ital, labor, steam, machinery and cotton; 
results not confined exclusively in their 
beneficial effects to the few, but which 
have been enjoyed in their measure by 
the civilized world, and whose influence 
has reached the utmost bounds of the 
earth. The cotton manufacture, it has 
been estimated, furnishes subsistence for 
1,200,000 to 1,400,000 and upwards, of 
the operatives of England. The number 
of cotton mills in 1787 amounted to 143, 
In 1838, the factories of Great Britain 
and Ireland numbered 1903. But in- 
creased production in manufactures re- 
quires increased production of the raw 
material. Ilence springs increased de- 
mand for labor, which exerts its influence 
throughout those branches of trade natu- 
rally or artificially connected with the 
manufacture of the staple, It demands 
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increased area of soil; it demands in- 
creased facilities of transportation to 
market; it demands increased amount of 
tonnage for shipment in a domestic and 
foreign trade; it demands increased num- 
ber of seamen. So that cotton, steam 
and machinery, by which labour is econo- 
mised, in their peculiar sphere, may be 
regarded as a most important spring in 
commerce, upon which the prosperity of 
England, America, and the world, much 
and mainly depends. The demand for 
increased production renders it necessary 
that the primeval and luxuriant forests 
shall be felled, or made fields of, and 
cleared of the virgin growth; so that 
lands which may have been hitherto com- 
paratively unproductive to the land-owner 
or agriculturist, are brought under the 
transforming influence of the plough, in 
order that the increased demand of the 
loom may beamply supplied. Rail-roads 
are rendered necessary, reaching their 
iron arms into hitherto distant and com- 
paratively inaccessible regions of coun- 
try, so that the iron horse harnessed upon 
the metal track, and puffing and panting 
for action, may convey by his magic 
power into the marts and sea-ports of the 
thriving land, the lumber, the coal, the 
iron, the hemp, the tobacco, the sugar, 
the grain, the cotton, and all those rich 
mineral and agricultural products of the 
soil, which form the staples of trade, the 
basis of commerce, and enter into the 
elements of that grand system of inter- 
communication and national reciprocity 
whose benign influence has so much con- 
tribated to the present state of enlight- 
enment, civilization and general pros- 
perity. 

The primeval and unalterable law of 
human progress, seems in due time to have 
exerted its influence upon the subjective 
or intellectual as well as upon the outward 
or objective domain of the creation. In- 
tellect, labour and capital have supplied 
the demands of growth. The Godlike 
mind of man has devised these various 
improvements and evolved those original 
creations, which, by multiplying produe- 
tion, reducing prices, and increasing 
consumption, have accumulated capital 
and furnished to labour its necessary 
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pabulum. It is cotton which, chietly, as 
an isolated product, enables the United 
States to pay its annual indebtedness for 
importations. It is cotton which gives to 
the South her importance in the Confede- 
racy. Itis cotton with which the interests 
of the whole country are interwoven. It 
is cotton which employs the more than 20 
millions of spindles in the factories of 
England and feeds and sustains millions 
of her people. It is cotton which makes 
it the interest of the free States to sustain 
slavery. It is cotton and the Cotton 
Gin which has enlarged the slave area and 
made it the Institution of the country. It 
is cotton that is King, Emperor, Auto- 
crat, President. For the last five years 
the annual average amount of cotton ex- 
ported from the United States reached 
1,025,659,156 pounds—or 256,414,789 
bales at 400 pounds each bale or, at WO 
cents a pound, worth upwards of 102} 
millions of dollars. In 1855 the value of 
the cotton supplied to Great Britain by 


the South was $57,616,749. Cotton con- 


stitutes, in value, more than two-thirds of 
the domestic exports of the United States 
to France. And if we compare the total 
amount in value of the domestic exports 


up to June 1846, which reached $132,- 


666,955, with the annual average value 
of the cotton alone exported to Great 
Britain during the last four years, we 
shall find that the value of the cotton is 
nearly equal to one half of the whole do- 
mestic exports of the country in 1849. 
It was more in 1849 than one half of all 
the domestic exports of the growth, pro- 


duce, and manufactures of the United 
States—including the sea, the forest, the 


field and the loom. 

Up to June 1853 the total amount of 
the value of the exports of the growth, 
produce and manufacture of the United 
States was $213,417,697 of which amount, 


the value of the cotton alone was $109,- 


456,404—or, more than one half in value 
of the whole domestic exports of the 
country. This statement excludes the 
thread and yarn and manufactured goods, 
which reached in value $8,768,894. Such 
is the position which this great staple 
occupies in the domestic exports of the 
country. Having arrived at this stand- 
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point, we may pause and ask if the 
various discoveries and inventions, which, 
from time to time have been made and 
laid before the once wondering gaze of 
mankind, have not resulted in incalcula- 
ble benefits to society, what is progress 
worth? Of what use is the application 
of mechanics in the construction of labour 
economisers, and of what worth is the 
employment of steam as amotor? If the 
genius of Watt, of Hargreaves, of Ark- 
wright, of Compton, of Cartwright, of 
Whitney, and of those others who have 
shed a ray of light so brilliant upon 
struggling and toiling man, have not con- 
tributed to his elevation and benefit, then 
for what have they lived and toiled? If 
the results: flowing from the discoveries 
and labours of these public benefactors 
are not to be regarded as blessings, then 
intellectual improvement and social ele- 
vation, after which mankind has been 
struggling from thedaysof Adam, through 
each successive generation to the present 
period, are phantoms and dreams! If 
man has not been benefitted, then the re- 
sults of enlightenment and civilization 
are nothing worth. The workshops of 
the world may as well be closed, enter- 
prise become clogged in all its avenues, 
andthe triumphs andachievementsof mind 
over material elements, be utterly cast 
down and annihilated. Strange as it may 
now be regarded, there was no little op- 
position to the inventions which were 
designed to operate in the peculiar sphere 
of labor in which they were engaged by 
those who deemed their interests most 
deeply involved. The conduct of such 
reminds us forcibly of that of Demetrius 
the Ephesian silversmith and those crafts- 
men who united with him against what 
they deemed the pernicious intermeddling 
of St. Paul. Their outcry “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians”—was the same 
in spirit as that raised against the “ new 
way” introduced by those other apostles 
heralding the inventions and improve- 
ments of a later age. It has turned out 
to have been an error in those who thought 
that the handicraft of the weaver and 
spinner was to be endamaged—and that 
their occupation, if not gone, was at least 
to be greatly endamaged. They seem to 
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have been under the delusion that the 
more improvements one introduced and 
the more the old paths are forsaken and 
abolished, for the new paths which a ne- 
cessity was laid upon the inventive genius 
of man to open—a necessity coeval with 
the endowment of mind itself—so much 
the more are the opportunities lessened of 
securing employment in those spheres of 
labour thus ruthlessly invaded. Butsuch 
a delusion is opposed to facts and experi- 
ence. It was a subjective truth wholly at 
war with the objective, and equal in 
absurdity to the shrine-makers and shrine- 
worshippers of the Ephesian goddess. 
The argument of all such is what has 
been aptly characterised as the “ slow- 
coach argument”—and was used against 
the use of coaches after this form: “‘ Be- 
fore coaches were set up, travellers rode 
on horseback, and men had boots, spurs, 
saddles, bridles, saddle-cloths, and good 
riding suits, coats and cloaks, stockings 
and hats, whereby the wood and leather 
of the kingdom were consumed. Besides; 
most gentlemen, when they travelled on 
horseback used to ride with swords, belts, 
pistols, portmanteaus, and hatcases, for 
which, in these coaches, they have little 
or no occasion. For, when they rode on 
horseback, they rode in one suit, and car- 
ried another to wear when they came to 
their journey’s end ; but in coaches they 
ride in a silk suit, silk stockings, beaver 
hats, &c., and carry no other with them. 
This is because they escape the wet and 
dirt, which, upon horseback they cannot 
avoid ; whereas, in two or three journeys 
on horseback, these clothes and hats were 
wont to be spoiled; which done, they 
were forced to have new very often, and 
that increased the consumption of manu- 
factures.” So much for the “‘slow-coach 
argument”—as urged in 1673. One hun- 
dred years after, that-is, in 1779, a des- 
perate effort was made, as we read in Mr. 
Baine’s work, to put down Hargreaves’s 
spinning jenny. A mob rose and scoured 
the country for several miles round Black- 
burn, demolishéd the jennies and with 
them all the cording engines, waterframes 
and every machine turned by water and 
horses. It may appear strange that not 
merely the working classes but even the 
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middle and upper classes entertaineda ~ 


great dread of machinery. Not perceiv- 
ing the tendency of any invention, which 
improved and cheapened the manufacture, 
to cause an extended demand for its pro- 
ducts and thereby to give employment to 
more hands than it superseded—those 
classes were alarmed lest the poor rates 
should be burdened with workmen thrown 
idle. They therefore connived at and 
even actually joined in the opposition to 
machinery and did all in their power to 
screen the rioters from punishment. The 
same authority which we are citing also 
informs us that the Grandfather of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, who was an enter- 
prising spinner and calico printer, had 
his machinery thrown into the river and 
was in personal danger from the fury of 
the mob. But we need not multiply such 
instances of blind opposition to the irre- 
sistible law of human progress. Such 
opposition has ever been exhibited towards 
what have been erroneously regarded as 
novelties disturbing the peace and equili- 
brium of society. History has made us 
familiar with the trials and difficulties and 
persecutions of those men of mark of 
former times. We may regard them as 
so many prophetic harbingers and pio- 
neers—the solitary voices of men crying 
in the wilderness, whose proclamations, 
though fraught with glad tidings, brought 
down upon them the anathemas of their 
blind compatriots. Who does not re- 
member the persecution of that noble 
Florentine, whose idea was deemed heret- 
ical by the sacred college—and the 
meanness and treachery of the 2d John 
of Portugal towards the great Genoese. 

But as the abolishment of the craft of 
the shrine-makers and by consequence 
that of the worship of the great Diana of 
the Ephesians, was made to yield to the 
introduction of what was called the “new 
way”—and as that worship was more than 
insignificant when compared with the 
benefits derived from the introduction of 
christianity—so does the temporary in- 
convenience of a handful of craftsmen in 
any employment of life, in which machi- 
nery may have been introduced and labor 
economised, sink into insignificance when 
viewed in contrast with the triumphs and 
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general advantages achieved and diffused 
by the inventive genius of man. And, 
“what are to be the ultimate limits and 
advantages of mechanical discoveries” no 
one can foresee. The investigation of 
natural forces is yet far from being fin- 
ished. Every day discloses some new 
scientific truth, which is forthwith im- 
pressed into the service of mankind and 
tends to diminish the sum of human 
druggery and suffering.” The immutable 
law of progress is still in action and the 
flattering dream of man’s ultimate per- 
fectibility may yet be realized. In the 
language of the Student “to the man 
who finds it possible to entertain this 
hope, how different an aspect the world 
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wears! Casting his glance forward, how 
wondrous a light rests upon the future! 
the farther he extends his vision, the 
brighter the light! Animated by a hope 
more sublime than wishes bounded to 
earth ever before inspired, he feels armed 
with the courage to oppose surrounding 
prejudices and the warfare of hostile 
customs. No sectarian advantage—no 
petty benefit is befure him—he sees but 
the regeneration of mankind! From the 
disease and the famine and the toil around 
him, his spirit bursts into prophecy and 
dwells among future ages! Even if in 
error, he luxuriates in the largest benevo- 
lence—and dies, if a visionary, the 
visionary of the grandest dream. 





MY MOTHER. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Mother, I’m weary now, life’s mazes threading— 
My feet are faltering, and I long for rest; 

Long for thy love-light where I now am treading, 
Long for thy voice to tell me I am blest. 


Cold ones are ’round me, those who love me never, 
With all the fondness of my earnest heart; 

In the wild thoughts that tremble there forever, 
And poet-dreams—they bear but little part. 


I miss thy love, I miss thy low words stealing 
Like music o’er me, and thy fond caress ; 

Thy kiss at eve, my wounded spirit healing— 
Thy prayer—all, all thy tenderness. 


Home is not home without thee, dearest mother! 
I miss thy smile at morn, at noon, and eve; 
Thy precious love I find not in another, 
Hope’s flow’ry garland blossomed to deceive. 


And they have faded—all those brilliant flowers, 
E’er the young morning of my life is o’er; 
Those asphodels that bloomed in early bowers, 
Have dropped their petals on Time’s barren shore. 


And thy sweet love comes o’er my memory stealing, 
Like the still moonlight over midnight streams ; 

Stilling to peace the wilder waves of feeling, 

Hushing to rest life's fitful fever-dreams. 


AARON BURR. 


The May number of the Messenger con- 
tained a review of Parton’s Life and Times 
of Aaron Burr, which struck me as 
peculiarly candid in spirit and just in 
conclusion. The final “summing up” 
or analysis given of Burr’s character is, 
to my mind, the most consistent and sat- 
isfactory one I have ever read. 

A reperusal of that admirable paper 
has just reminded me that I am in posses- 
sion of two pieces of information in respect 
to Mr. Parton’s hero, and Luther Martin’s 
‘honorable friend,’”’ which are too char- 
acteristic and too well au‘henticated to be 
permitted to perish without a record. 

The late Judge Hammond, author of 
the Political History of New York, was 
familiarly acquainted with Burr as well 
as with all his most prominent New York 
contemporaries. His History betrays no 
violent prejudices, nothing like animosity, 
against the former. Judge Hammond 
stated to me, as a fact derived from un- 
questionable authority, that when Burr 
was lying concealed in the house of a 
friend, on the eve of his flight to Europe 
in 1808, and when his friend, to avoid 
exciting the suspicions of servants, em- 
ployed his own young daughter to secrete 
food and carry it to Burr, in his hiding 
place, the latter made improper advances 
to the young girl—in plain English, at- 
tempted her seduction ! 

A retired lawyer and judge of the first 
standing, now living in New York, in- 
formed me that the Hon. James Porter, 
former Register in Chancery in the same 
State, toid him that he never suffered 
Burr to examine any papers in his office 
without having him closely watched by a 
Clerk, because it was “ well understood” 
that papers were not safe in his hands, 
when his own or his clients’ interests re- 
quired their abstraction or destruction. 
A more magnanimous and unsuspicious 
gentleman than James Porter, never lived. 
He was the soul of generosity—had nota 
political or personal association which 
should have rendered him individually 
hostile to Burr. I believe I venture 
nothing in saying that it was ‘‘ well un- 
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derstood” by the New York bar generally 
that Burr was a trickish and unserupu- 
lous practitioner in his profession—as 
ready to win his cause by a gross fraud 
or by any practicable deception, as by fair 
and legitimate means—and that he was 
not at all ashamed of his own well- 
established reputation in this particular. 

But let us, for the credit of an old 
adage, give Burr “his due” in one par- 
ticular, where his earlier biographer, 
Davis, heaped a mountain of obloquy 
upon him. Davis expressly declares that 
“he alone had possessed the private and 
important papers of Colonel Burr,” He 
states that Burr preserved his old billets 
doux—that he would not have them des- 
troyed—and that thus passed into his 
(Davis’) hands, on the decease of Burt, 
“matter that would have wounded the 
feelings of families more extensively than 
could be imagined”—but that he—this 
most discreet and gossip-spurning of bi- 
ographers—‘“ as soon as Colonel Burr’s 
decease was known, with his own hands, 
committed to the fire all such correspon- 
dence and not a vestige of it then [at the 
time of writing] remained.” 

In the will made by Burr on the eve of 
his duel with Hamilton, he seems to have 
directly provided for the destruction of 
such correspondence, and in his last one, 
in which he left his papers to Davis, he 
directed that individual “to destroy or 
to deliver to parties interested, all such 
[papers] as might, in his estimation, be 
calculated to affect injuriously the feelings 
of individuals against whom he had no 
complaint.” 

Nor is this quite all. Mr. Randall, in 
his life of Jefferson, which will be accu- 
sed of exhibiting no partiality for Burr, 
declares, in a note (vol, 2, p. 581), that 
Judge Edwards, of the Court of Appeals 
of New York, a near relative of Burr, 
informed him that he (Edwards) and his 
father were permitted by Burr to exam- 
ine his private papers before his death for 
the express and avowed purpose of finding 
and destroying letters from females—that 
they did so examine and destroy as long 
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as they saw fit. Mr. Randall says that 
Judge Edwards declared that ‘ Burr’s 
amours were generally low’’—that none 
of the correspondence seen by him 
compromised any “families” that he 
(Edwards) had ever met in society. So 
much for Davis’s assertion that Burr 
“prohibited the destruction of any part” 
of his female correspondence “ during 
his life-time.” 

This remarkable biographer encounters 
another blow on his veracity from an un- 
expected quarter. It being denied that 
he had ever received any such deposit 
of scandalous letters from Burr, as he 
claimed, the Editor of the Albany Even- 
ing Journal, (understood to be the 
“Senior,” Mr. Thurlow Weed) came to 
his defence by stating that he saw such 
letters in the possession of Davis, that on 
one occasion, at least, he was employed 
by Davis to return such a letter to the fe- 
male writer, &c., &c. No man will doubt 
the truth of Mr. Weed’s assertions. But, 
unfortunately for Davis, it appears from 
the same assertions, that these things 
took place after Burr’s death, and conse- 
quently they do not very well harmonise 
with the declaration backed by a pledge 
of “honor” that all such papers were 
destroyed “as soon as Colonel Burr’s de- 
cease was known!” 

Davis was one of the most supple, 
active, intriguing and wholly unscrupu- 
lous disciples of the “ Burr School,” to 
use a favorite expression of Mr. Parton, 
He was Burr’s readiest, and except Van 
Ness, his most dangerous instrument—his 
scout-master, who tracked a political oppo- 
nent to the bed of a courtesan and then 
suborned her to draw out the secrets or 
steal the papers of that opponent—his 
certificate-maker and witness procured in 
all emergencies—in a word, his associate 
in planning every trick and fraud necessa- 
ry to carry out his objects, and his tool 
in turning the screws and pulling the 
wires for their execution. Having, in 
his “Memoirs,” invented and uttered a 
hundred pure fictions for the benefit of 
Burr, or to damage his opponents, he 
probably thought he ought to be allowed 
to make a little “ capital” for himself at 
the expense of his principal. Perhaps too 
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he thought, with Mr. Jefferson’s biogra- 
pher, that a shade more or less would have 
no effect on the portrait of Aaron Burr. 

It is refreshing to find that there was 
one gratuitous and motiveless piece of 
heartlessness which this man did not ex- 
hibit in his connection with females. It 
is pleasant to find that no man can be 
proved to be an utter demon in any im- 
portant class of human relations—though 
it must be confessed that the accusation 
from which I have vindicated Burr in- 
volves but a shade more of wanton 
dishonor, of utter and abject depravity, 
than his pretended disclosures to Bentham, 
which are recorded by Neal. And then 
to think of an ex-Vice President, when on 
trial for his life, snuffing at scented bil- . 
lets and affecting to confess that they 
“amounted to a disclosure,” when, in all 
probability, they would at most have dis- 
closed only an amatory correspondence 
with a chamber-maid—but when they, in 
reality, it is much more likely, contained 
only expressions of sympathy from wives 
and daughters of “honorable friends” 
who had been taught to think that the 
prisoner was an innocent victim of Jef- 
ferson’s persecution! A man on trial for 
his life—a man fifty years old—a man 
with a grown up daughter, attending him 
in his confinement, would have it basely 
thought that he had just triumphed over 
the virtue of one or more females of 
standing—and, it would seem, of females 
belonging to the families of his ‘“ honora- 
ble friends,” for we know not what other 
ladies approached him in his confinement! 
If it is infamousto “ kiss and tell,” what 
shall we say of him who falsely pretends 
to tell, when he has not kissed ? 

Apropos of Jefferson’s persecution—so 
urgently insisted on at Burr’s trial. Did 
the President seek to remove a rival from 
his path by a judicial murder—or would 
nothing short of Burr’s blood appease him 
because the latter had endangered his 
election in 1801? The “rival” theory 
will hardly pass when we consider that 
Burr had failed to obtain a single vote for 
a renomination to the Vice Presidency, 
and when Jefferson had been unanimously 
renominated to the Presidency and elected 
by a greatly increased majority. It ap- 
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pears by Jefferson’s correspondence with 
his daughters, now public, that he enter- 
tained no doubts of Burr’s good faith 
just before the Presidential balloting in 
1801; and I have observed nothing in his 
writings to show that he changed his mind 
on that point. But if we admit, what 
certainly is very probable, that he did 
subsequently change his mind, we should 
expect so outspoken a man in his confi- 
dential correspondence, and especially in 
his Ana, to at least mention a conviction 
which, according to the theory under ex- 
amination, rendered him eager to shed 
human blood on a charge which he knew 
to be false, and which was indeed trumped 
up by himself and his official satellites. 
In the case of Hamilton, in the case of 
Quincy and Pickering, in the case of any 
other bitter personal enemy, do we find 
Jefferson thirsting for their blood! Was 
his nature ferocious and truculent towards 
any human being? The theory of his 
conduct towards Burr was a good enough 
theory for the precise object it had in view 
on Burr’s trial—but the man who would 
credit it now ought certainly to be put in 
a straight jacket; he’s unsafe at large. 
If even the “honorable friends” who ad- 
vanced the theory continued to believe it, 
what are we to say of their conduct after 
Burr’s return from Europe in 1812? 
Was it manly in them, one and all, to 
completely turn their backs on the 
innocent victim of “ Jefferson’s perse- 
cution”—to leave him to contempt and 
almost to beggary—to shun his house and 
his hand as if both were plague-stricken? 
It appears that Luther Martin did not 
desert him—or rather that he did not de- 
sert Luther Martin. Mr. Parton says 
_ that the latter “ruined though high living 
and deep drinking” was taken by Burr 
‘into his house,” a permanent apartment 
assigned to him, and that Burr maintained 
him until his death in 1826. (See Parton’s 
Life of Burr, p. 601.) Alas! was such 
the fate of Luther Martin! No other of 
the “distinguished friends,” who crowded 
about Burr in 1807, needed a maintenance 
from him, and it appears no other one 
ever noticed him.. Which had they 
abandoned, their theory, or the decent 
obligation of former friendship ? 
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At the risk of being tedious in these 
desultory observations I must again do 
credit to an adage: and herein I am com- 
pelled to dissent from the positions of your 
able review. That review adopts Col. 
Benton’s theory that “Burr challenged 
Hamilton for having conscientiously op- 
posed his Presidential aspirations, four 
years after that exciting canvass, from 
motives of deliberate and calculated re- 
venge.” I do not think you are fairly 
entitled to say this. How far revenge for 
mere political opposition led to that chal- 
lenge, I'am not of course prepared to say, 
but when ample provocation has been 
given for a challenge, according to the 
duelling code, those who acknowledge 
that code, are not, I submit, entitled to go 
behind the patent facts to impute bad mo- 
tives to the challenger, and therefore to 
the injured party. Hamilton’s published 
correspondence shows that in a multitude 
of instances he used language in respect 
to Burr not only politically, but to the 
last possible degree, personally offensive. 
Better causes of challenge were never 
given under the duelling code. If, there- 
fore, Hamilton admitted the obligations of 
that code, he deliberately put on paper 
provocations to a challenge, and he took 
all the risks of their becoming public. 
Should we grant (what I consider very 
doubtful) that Burr got no nearer clue to 
any of these expositions than he found in 
the Cooper letters, still that clue was 
a real one. Hamilton had expressed 
“‘more despicable” opinions. He could 
not, he did not deny it. The ground of 
hostility was not therefore trumped up 
and fictitious. 

Was Hamilton a duellist? If not, he 
had but to say so. Nobody else can be 
made responsible for his decision in the 
matter. And much as we may admire 
that condemnation of the practice which 
was dictated by his conscience on the eve 
of the tragedy, we cannot forget the re- 
peated facts of his life which prove him 
far more ready to resort to this mode 
of arbitrament than Burr ever showed 
himself. He distinctly intimated his 
readiness to accept a challenge from Jef- 
ferson in 1792, when publishing his 
“ Catullus” articles which, on both po- 
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litical and personal grounds, violently 

attacked the latter—then his colleague in 

General Washington’s Cabinet. He made 

the same intimation to Colonel Monroe 

in 1797, in the correspondence growing 

out of the famous Mrs. Reynold’s affair. 

About two years before his own death, he 

followed a son to a bloody grave, who 

fell in a duel growing out of a political 

dispute. I will not allude to rumors in 

regard to General Hamilton’s course on 

that melancholy occasion ; but I esteem it 

strictly proper to ask if in his own re- 

marks on duelling, if in all the subsequent 

attempts to show his disapprobation of 
the practice, we have even had an inti- 
mation from any authorised source, that 
he was kept in ignorance of his son’s 

duel prior to its occurrence—that he ever 
advised his son to a different course. 

And, finally, when Burr called upon him 
for an avowal or disavowal of the expres- 
sion of a “‘more despicable opinion” he 
closed his letter, refusing to accede to the 
demand, by saying that he trusted that 
Colonel Burr, upon further reflection, 
would see the matter in the same light—if 
not he could only regret the fact, and abide 
the consequences. Ido not propose here 
to discuss, or, in the most remote manner, 
pass upon General Hamilton’s positions 
taken in that letter. Let us suppose them 
perfectly well taken; and still what 
means that closing intimation? No per- 
son will pretend that Hamilton did not 
understand Burr’s first letter to be that 
technical demand for satisfaction, which 
is the initiatory step to a challenge, pro- 
vided other satisfaction is not given. If 
Hamilton’s argument against the propri- 
ety of Burr’s demand was a candid one—if 
he really hoped that Burr would be in- 
duced to “‘see the matter in the same 
light”—if he felt at that time all that 
aversion to the duel afterwards expressed 
by him—why did he purely gratui- 
tously express his readiness to abide the 
consequences, if Burr was not convinced 
by his reasoning? Was that the way to 
close a pacific communication? Was that 
proper language, under the circumstan- 
ces, fora man who had scruples against 
duelling? Knowing that Burr’s object 
was either to obtain a disayowal which 
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he had determined not to make, or to fight, 
when Hamilton used those words, he dis- 
tinctly, and, I repeat it, gratuitously 
expressed his own then willingness to 
fight, or else he indulged in a piece of 
gasconade which his worst enemy would 
be ashamed to impute to him. 

I aver then, that in every point of view, 
he was more responsible for the duel 
which resulted in his death, than was his 
infamous antagonist. Itmatters not that 
he reserved his first fire—for I believe he 
did reserve it, the allegations of Burr’s 
gang (I beg Mr. Parton’s pardon—I mean 
his “‘ scnool”’) to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Whether the impolicy of his 
killing Burr, or a wish to terminate the 
contest by a single shot, or a desire to 
obtain the credit of magnanimity if he 
fell, or to provide a defence from public 
indignation in case he killed Burr by a 
later shot, or any other causes influenced 
him to fire into the air, still by every rule 
of acode which he acknowledged, he was 
first and principally responsible for the 
duel and all its train of consequences. 
And I will add that, steeped as I regard 
Burr not only in crime but in meanness, 
I have yet to find the first evidence that 
he was blood-thirsty. The history of his 
life proves nothing of the kind. He was 
heartless—insensible to woe when causing 
it afforded a gratification to his lust or his 
vanity. But he was toosupremely selfish 
to enjoy mere revenge. Unless the suf- 
ferings of another would bring him some 
tangible return, the effort, risk, etc., ne- 
cessary to secure it, would not “ pay.” 
He challenged Hamilton because Hamil- 
ton had offended him, and because it was 
according to “the code.” I shall notsay 
that he did not feel resentment for Hamil- 
ton’s political opposition. As it happens 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, when a 
challenge is given, there were probably 
causes of offence not embraced in the 
avowed ground of the demand for satis- 
faction. But it isa mistake to suppose 
that Hamilton had achieved any triumph 
for himself at Burr’s expense, which was 
peculiarly calculated to stir up envy and 
revenge. If Burr had fallen in the po- 

litical contest, his antagonist had fallen 
with him. Burr was actually victorious 
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in their last individual encounter. He 
had received the support of a decided ma- 
jority of the Federalists in his candidacy 
for the Governorship of New York in 
spite of Hamilton’s efforts; and if de- 
feated in the election, he went down with 
the sy »pathies of more political support- 
ers than Hamilton could rally about 
himself. If the first fire had not proved 
fatal, if a second one had ensued and 
proved fatal to Burr, Hamilton instead of 
Burr would have been the ruined out- 
cast—not probably to the same degree, 
because he was infinitely a better man, 
and therefore obloguy would not have 
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found so much to prey upon—but still he 
would have been ruined. As it was, it 
required his bloody death to restore his 
popularity with the great body of his own 
party. 

Perhaps it is needless that I say 
that you will not, from any of the prece- 
ding remarks, understand me as defending 
what is termed the “code of honor,” I 
should do violence to my conscientious 
convicticns were I to do so; but in judg- 
ing on a duel between duelists, we must 
apply the principles of that code equally 
and impartially in estimating the motives 
of the parties. 





IN A DREAM. 


Last night I held her to my heart— 
Oh dream that would not stay! 


The world, of which I am a part, 


How poor it is to-day! 


A-glow with bashful, faint alarms— 


Without a thought of wrong— 
She rested in my clasping arms, 


The maid I’ve loved so long. 


Her eyes were timidly downcast, 
Dear eyes so fond and meek! 


Her tender heart was beating fast, 


And tears were on her cheek. 


She seemed so like an angel fair 


And pure, from holy skies, 
I scarcely dared to touch her hair, 


Or look into her eyes! 


But, gaining heart, I told her how 


I'd loved her many a day,— 
And smoothed the ringlets from her brow, 


And kissed her tears away. 


And so, for hours of happy rest, 


She was my love, my own— 
With blushing cheeks, and fluttering breast— 
My queen upon her throne! 


May 14, 1858. 
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SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


The following extracts will need no explanation to those who are acquainted with the 
leading incidents in the history of Virginia during that era. 


SAM’L WASHINGTON TO R. H. LEE. 


Mt. Clear, Feb. 22d, 1766. 

I make no doubt you have heard of the 
bait laid to catch the trading part of our 
country. That Great Britain is deter- 
mined to enforce the Stamp Act, but will 
allow us a free trade. This is a piece of 
finesse I hope every man among us will 
clearly see into; that they (the Parlia- 
ment) have it at all times in their power 
to lay the same restrictions on trade that 
they have so severely felt. 


FROM CHARLES GORE, A MERCHANT OF 
LIVERPOOL, TO R- H. LEE. 


14 Aug., 1766. 
I gave you a few lines by Cap. Pollard, 
who sailed immediately after the Stamp 
Act was repealed, which was matter of 


great rejoicing on this side, and must 
be more so in America. Yet I look 
upon it of little moment to the great ad- 
vantages gained afterward, for the benefit 
of trade both in Great Britain and the 
Colonies, which you will have heard long 
before this time. Yet I cannot, for the 
honour of Liverpool, omit to inform you, 
as I have done a few more, that early in 
the session the merchants in general as- 
sociated, chose a President and Vice 
President, appointed a select committee 
to draw up what was material to lay be- 
fore the House, not excluding any mer- 
chant from being present. In conse- 
quence of the first meeting a petition was 
signed to Parliament, praying for relief 
in the then miserable situation of trade 
and commerce. * * * 

The hardest task we had was to answer 
two demands made by Mr. Dowdeswell 
and Mr. Townsend. One requiring to 
have a particular account of all the dif- 
ferent manufactures exported to the coast 


of Africa, distinguishing every article, 
whether the manufacture of Great Britain 
or the East Indies, and the quantity pur- 
chased in Holland, together with the 
several prices. The other required to be 
informed of the number and burthen of 
vessels employed at this port to the coast 
of Africa, and to the several parts of the 
coast destined for, and the number of 
negroes purchased there, and where sold 
in America, and at what prices, and both 
these for ten years last past. These 
demands were not agreeable; however, 
there was a necessity to satisfy those 
gentlemen, and all things have succeeded 
beyond our expectations, * * * 

We were obliged to Mr. Pitt for his 
assiduity in the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
and thanked him accordingly; but he 
lost himself in the opposition to free ports 
and other regulations in trade. However, 
he is taken in the tramel by being created 
Earl of Chatham, vulgarly called Earl 
Cheat-em. He is a man of great capacity 
but fickle. 


FROM LANDON CARTER TO R. H. LEE, 


March 2nd, 1769. 

I cannot drop these blades. A captain 
Gardner, a most simple swain indeed as 
I hear, (though a kind of Superintendant 
to an inquisitive as well as stuttering 
Mr. Tyrrel,) displayed abundance of his 
stupid ignorance in talking of frigates 
and what rot, to destroy the trade of all 
our rivers. Frank,* I understood, grew 
warm, rejoiced in such a scheme, but told 
the fool to take care how he landed. Had 
I been there I should have complimented 
the gu«rd-ship, which could not interrupt 
our trade above or below her without 
dividing her company; and if she did, 
perhaps a prame or two might silence 





*F. Lightfoot Lee. 
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such division ; and a fire stage from every 
quarter, just as wind and tide would suit, 
might be contrived to give them a warm 
jacket. But why do we reason with such 
asses. A most mercenary brute, that 
seemed to acknowledge the oppressiveness 
of every measure, yet because he was a 
hireling, he must turn butcher against 
nature and conscience. They bought 
horses, and I think had better employ 
their laced jackets in carrying their 
strings about ; because, from all accounts, 
they are much fitter for the Yorkshire 
jockey than they are for the politician. 

I hear Jennings has just sent you a 
letter big with his own apprehensions 
“that all epistolary correspondence will 
be searched and stopped ;” but I hope, 
unless they stop the mouths of the cap- 
tains, some of those honest tars will give 
us intelligence what mighty things are to 
be attempted. And perhaps it will be a 
pretty scheme to send the alarm back by 
a well-seasoned letter to the Banbury 
Blade, the Lord North, a supercilious 
mouth-piece who wants America to be 
laid at his feet; to the hell-born Gren- 
ville, who wants a few heads to chop off; 
and to the other Democks, who know not 
what they want; but as they were under 
the protection of Parliament, could wield 
the tongue of a champion, at the same 
time without spirit to resist the kick of a 
Duchess. I vow I laugh; at the same 
time I cannot help cursing them. 

Dobby, I hear, has arrived, but as yet 
no news of his bringing. My peaceful 
disposition inclines me to wish for the 
best; though I hardly feel a nerve vibra- 
ting with the least apprehension of the 
worst. 


FROM PRESIDENT NELSON TO ARTHUR LEE. 


Virginia, March 31st, 1769. 
Sir: . 

I feel myself much obliged for your 
favour of the 8th January, from Bath, en- 
closing the Resolves and Address of the 
House of Lords; in which I find they 
have animadverted upon the late conduct 
of the Bostonians with much severity and 
warmth: though I look upon them as a 
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rod held out and shook over our heads 
in terrorem; and they seem to have laid 
hold of the only condemnable part of 
America as a pretence to delay giving us 
that justice which I still hope and think 
they will not long withhold from us. It 
is a pity the handle was given them; 
otherwise, I persuade myself, they would 
this session haye given way to the con- 
viction of their minds; for we are told 
from pretty good authority, that had the 
people to the northward behaved with 
the same degrees of Moderation and 
Decency which have appeared in the con- 
duct of the more southern provinces, this 
session would have put an end to all our 
fears and uneasinesses. We shall, I trust, 
continue in the same track, but with all 
the firmness and perseverance you 80 
warmly recommend. 

Our new Governor arrived here with 
all imaginable advantages, just after we 
had heard of his good disposition towards 
the colonies; and he seems to be pleased 
with everybody and everybody with him. 
The Assembly is to meet the 8th of May, 
and then we shall see how long this 
harmony is to last. Truly, I think it 
will be perpetual if his Lordship has no 
orders from home to interrupt it; for he 
seems to be possessed of every quality 
that can recommend him to the good 
opinion and respect of the people, yet not 
sufficient to prevent their perseverance 
in their applications for Redress. 

It gives me pleasure to learn that you 
are settled in a place that must be agree- 
able to you; in which I wish You all the 
success your merit and abilities entitle 
you to, and which they will not fail one 
day or other to procure for you. 

We have hardly any private news :—no 
doubt you have heard of the happiness of 
your brother Frank with Miss Becky. 
The Captain (Thompson) of his Majesty’s 
ship Ripon, who brought the Governor to 
Virginia, hath made prize of the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, Miss Betsey, a charming 
frigate, that will do honour to our coun- 
try, if you take her by and large, as the 
sailors say; but this, I dare say, your 
heart hath told you before. 

I am, Sir, y’r most ob’t humble serv’t, 

Wu. NELson. 
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FROM ROBERT CARTER NICHOLAS TO ARTHUR 
LEE. 
Williamsburg, in Virg’a, } 
3ist May, 1769. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been too long indebted to you 
for the very obliging letter you did me 
the favour to write soon after your arri- 
val in London, and am the more sensible 
of it from the kind and gentle reproof 
given mein your last. My deferring to 
write, I assure you, sir, was not owing to 
the smallest inclination to neglect an old 
friend, but I really have had nothing to 
say worth his reading; add to this the 
great load of public business, as well as 
that of my former clients, which the re- 
mains of the violent disorder you left me 
in hardly suffered me to go through, and 
I flatter myself that any farther apology 
will be unnecessary with my friend. 

. After the death of our late Governor, 
you know we were extremely anxious 
about his successor; the appointment of 
Lord Botetourt, from the exceedingly 
amiable character given him from every 
quarter, filled us with the highest expec- 
tations of happiness; and, it is with 
pleasure I say it, I think his Lordship’s 
conduct has fully justified the very high 
éncomiums given of him by his friends. 
We were kept in suspense, till the meeting 
of the late Assembly, as to what part his 
Lordship would be obliged to act, with 
respect to our unhappy political contest ; 
his speech, which you no doubt will have 
seen before this gets to hand, was con- 
ciliatory and agreeable; we gave him, in 
our address, such an answer as showed 
our dispositions to peace and quietness, 
reserving at the same time such a latitude, 
as that we might not be precluded from 
exercising our discretion upon any subject 
that might come under consideration. 

~ You are fully acquainted with my 
sentiments upon the grand affairs ; I still 
rétain them in their utmost vigour; I 
have always professed myself a friend to 
Decency and Moderation, but at the same 
time am as firmly attached and riveted to 
the main Principle as any man alive. My 
political creed was published to the world 
in the different applications to Govern- 
ment from our former Assembly, and I 
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am so little inclined to depart from one 
jot or tittle of it, that I would avow it 
with my latest breath. I own I never 
expected that the Parliament would ex- 
plicitly acknowledge themselves in the 
wrong, but I had my hopes that the dis- 
pute would have rested upon our reci- 
procal Protestations and after a time been 
buried in oblivion; but this flattering 
dream immediately vanished upon the 
first sight of the Lords’ Resolutions and 
Address to his Majesty. The only glim- 
mering hope which then remained, was 
the bare possibility that the TI of 
C s would not join in the Address, but 
this expectation, if it was ever seriously 
entertained by any one, soon appeared 
futile and vain ; though it is astonishing 
that there should appear such harmony 
in the sentiments of the two Houses, 
when we have it from private anecdote, 
that there were not above five members 
in the H of C——s who approved of 
this measure. Indeed, I am amazed that 
any man of sense could either propose or 
second such an attempt. The absurdity 
of it, without multiplying arguments, 
appears from hence, that America should 
be subject to every Act of P——t, as 
being part of the British Dominions, and 
that her inhabitants should be punished 
“under a State Act of Parliament, made 
to punish offences committed out of the 
Realm, &c., and this made, too, when 
America had not been discovered! After 
our address had been presented to the 
Governor, came to hand a letter from Mr. 
Montague, enclosing the joint Address of 
the L——ds and C——s. The H—se of 
Burg—s entered upon the consideration 
of the State of the Colony and came to 
several resolutions, which they seconded 
by an address to his Majesty; these Pro- 
ceedings, as was expected, drew on a 
Dissolution the next day; after this we 
entered into an Association of Frugality, 
&e. I would send you copies of all these 
Proceedings, but know—at least I’m per- 
suaded—it has been done by some of 
your other friends. 

What effect these measures may have 
on the other side of the water is in the 
Womb of Time; we will await their issue 
with patience and a decent firmness. I 
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wish the same temper may prevail in all 
the Colonies. For aught that has hither- 
to appeared in Virginia, and for anything 
that is likely to happen, I think we may 
defy our greatest enemies to accuse us even 
of the least act of indecency ; not the most 
silent whisper of Disloyalty or Disaffec- 
tion is to be heard throughout the whole 
Colony. We honour and esteem our 
Governor as the Representative of our 
gracious Sovereign, and hope we shall 
continue to do so for his own good quali- 
ties; he does what he thinks his Duty, 
and we what is ours; we still have a re- 
spectful regard and deference for the 
Parliament, as such; we retain a sincere 
esteem fur our deluded Fellow-Subjects in 
Great Britain, and greatly lament that we 
should be driven to the extreme of doing 
anything that may have the most distant 
appearance of distressing them. IHow- 
ever, we are the easier under these re- 
flections, when we consider that it is in 
their power, by a single act of justice, to 
make us easy. Let things but return to 
their old channel, and all will be well; 
we shall once more be a happy people. 

When I reflect on the measures lately 
adopted, my surprise and astonishment 
can only be equalled by my Contempt 
and Indignation. We surely must have 
been thought the most short-sighted, 
weak, pusillanimous creatures upon earth, 
if it was imagined that we would be 
silent and patient under the greatest 
injuries. What signified America’s pro- 
testing against a paltry Stamp or Reve- 
nue Act,—paltry [ mean in comparison, 
—if they could tamely submit to mea. 
sures fraught with mischiefs a thousand 
times more alarming and destructive? 
Who had not rather submit his Property 
than his Life to the arbitrary will of 
another? [ Cetera desunt.] 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Williamsburg, 29th Dec’r, 1769. 
We think ourselves extremely happy 
here in a Governor; he certainly is a 
gentleman of the most enlarged and 
liberal sentiments; we seem to under- 
stand each other perfectly well; he, as a 
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very honest man, will do his duty, and 
we are determined to do what we think 
ours, 

There happened a small convulsion in 
our little State last Spring, but this has 
only purified our political air, as six 
weeks of the last session have passed 
with the greatest cordiality on all sides. 
Our only wish is that things may return 
to their old channel, and we flatter our- 
selves that they are finding this way; for, 
though we are at present only promised 
a partial repeal of the disagreeable Reve- 
nue Acts, yet perseverance in our Associ- 
ating Scheme, which I am resolved religi- 
ously to adhere to, I am_ persuaded will, 
in time, perfect the good work. You see 
I continue very temperate, though I will 
venture to say no one is more determined. 
My attention is fixed on the grand ob- 
ject, and I am resolved never to lose sight 
ft: 4% .%; * 


ARCHIBALD CARY TO R. H. LEE. 


Williamsburg, 24th Dee., 1775. 

The account which you will see in the 
papers, of the action at Great Bridge, is 
very exact, The consequences of that 
action have been such as our most san- 
guine wishes would have pointed out— 
a dispersion of those people in the coun- 
ties adjacent to Norfolk who were un- 
friendly to our cause, and a certain 
security to our well-wishers. We have 
in town several of those inhabitants of 
Norfolk and Princess Ann who had 
joined the Governor. Particularly Messrs. 
Phripp, M , (father and son), and 
Dr. C The conduct of the for- 
mer seems to have been the consequence 
of their fears. The last mentioned seems 
to have acted from very different motives. 
He is as artful as vicious. The great 
cordiality which subsists between Colonels 
Howe and Woodford, promises us good 
effects from their junction. The vigi- 
lance of the two Captains Barron (bro- 
thers) at Ilampton, has produced most 
essential advantages. They have secured 
about 4500 bushels salt in different ves- 
sels, 2400 of which was the property of 
two of Lord Dunmore’s Norfolk friends, 
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MeAliister and Brown, who were pro- 
moted by him to the rank of Captains in 
his Regiment of Sables. This Regiment 
is now dispersed, and the poor deluded 
wretches are daily brought into our camp 
in great numbers; it is not yet deter- 
mined how they shall be disposed of. 
Barron took, a few days since, a tender 
with one white and. sixteen blacks, bound 
to the Eastern Shore, on a foraging busi- 
ness. The good services of Barron have 
been acknowledged by the House. When 
he is properly equipped, we have much 
to expect from his diligence and abilities. 
Our present force at Norfolk may amount 
to 1500 men, including the Carolinians. 

You will hear before this that six Regi- 
ments are voted in addition to the other 
two, As it seems probable that these 
troops will be employed on services not 
local, it is hoped they will be put on 
the general Continental establishment. 
The field officers will be named next 
week, and a list sent to the Congress for 
their approbation. You will find in it 
some names which you may not have 
expected,—particularly the gentleman 
who commanded one of our Regiments. 
He has made an offer of his services, and 
we are well assured his appointment will 
engage great numbers, officers as well as 
soldiers, who served under him in the last 
war. 

The Proclamation of Lord D. has had 
a most extensive good consequence. Men 
of all ranks resent the pvuinting of a dag- 
ger to their throats, through the hands of 
their slaves. Nothing could be more un- 
wise than a declaration of that nature, 
which involved his friends as well as 
others in the general danger. We have, 
however, no apprehensions on that score ; 
yet proper precautions will not be neg- 
‘lected. * * * 

Most of the Council, resenting the late 
Proclamation, are determined upon an 
immediate answer to it; and from the 
language of the President, and some 
others who have been in town, we may 
expect that they will give the deluded 
publisher a Rowland for his Oliver. This 
business will shew, if there be any 
amongst that Body weak or wicked 
enough to remain unmoved by such con- 
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duct. If such there are, you shall hear 
by the next Post. * * * 

The business of the Convention goes 
on as usual, slowly. The great variety 
of it will of course take a good deal of 
time, and we are well agreed as to what 
should be done; we cannot adjust im- 
mediately the manner of doing it. The 
ordinance for increasing the army has 
been once read in the House, and is now 
in its passage for the second time before 
the Committee. If nothing unforeseen 
happen, I expect we may rise by the last 
of the month. 

ARCHIBALD Cary. 


FROM JOHN LEE TO R. H. LEE. 


Essex Cty, Va., Ap’| 2d, 1776. 
Independence is now the topic here, 
and I think I am not mistaken when I 
say, it will (if not already) be very soon 
a Favourite Child. What may be the 
opinion of Congress, or America in gene- 
ral, I presume not to determine—but I 
think there must in a little time be an 

alteration in our Political System. 
Jno, Lez. 


ROBERT CARTER NICHOLAS TO R. H. LEE. 


Wi'liamsburg, 13th April, 1776. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your very obliging favour of the 2d in- 
stant. Our enemies are prosecuting their 
vengeance, particularly against our tra- 
ders, with a relentless and unremitted 
fury. An aecount of these, and all other 
occurrences, you will see retailed in the 
public papers, The General seems very 
diligent and active, and I make no doubt 
will put our little army on a respectable 
footing. We are in hourly expectation 
of the fleet from Britain, It seems their 
immediate destination was for Carolina, 
with a view, no doubt, to aid the insur- 
gents of that Province. Clinton’s disap- 
pointment in that quarter will probably 
be the means of altering the plan, and it is 
very likely that Virginia will be honoured 
with the first visit. Tlowe’s desertion of 
Boston was shameful indeed ; but I wish 
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some of the Southern Colonies may not 
feel the bad effects of it. Perhaps it 
might have been better for the United 
Colonies in general, if he could, without 
danger, have been kept pent up, at least 
some time longer and until the rest of 
their forces had been weakened by their 
division. It is but now and then that I 
can snatch a moment to write a few lines 
to a friend. I was going on but am 
interrupted, and can only add that I am 
with much esteem, 

Your most obed’t servant, 


Ro. C. Nicno.uas. 


ROBERT BRENT TO R. H. LEE. 
Acquia, April 28, 1776, 

In many counties there have been 
warm contests for seats in our approach- 
ing Convention. Many new ones are got 
in. The papers will partly inform you of 
the changes. Col. Mason, with great 
difficulty, returned for Fairfax. Our 
friend Harry much pushed in P. Wil- 
liams, where Cud. Ballett succeeds Black- 
burn, Will. Brent for Stafford in room 
of Charles Carter. In Fauquier, where 
were five candidates, Martin Picket in 
room of T. Marshall. 


[The writing from which the following 
is taken is itself but a copy: the name 
of the person addressed is not given; 
and there has been an attempt to oblit- 
erate those of the writer and of the place 
from which it was written ;—the latter, 
with complete success, the former so far 
as scarcely to leave a basis for conjec- 
ture. After many attempts to decypher, 
the present writer remains wholly in 
doubt. The probability is that it was 
addressed to R. H. Lee; and from inter- 
nal evidence we may gather, that it was 
written by some wealthy Virginian of the 
lower country,—possibly by a colleague, 
—evidently by some one who had know- 
ledge of what was going on, as well in 
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the Public Councils as among the Peo- 
ple themselves. Despite the uncertainty 
which rests on the authorship, its con- 
tents are too interesting to be withheld.*| 


——, 8th May, 1776. 





Dear Sir: 


If I had not the highest opinion of 
your candour and liberal way of thinking, 
I should not venture to address myself 
to you; and if I was not equally per- 
suaded of the great weight and influence 
which the transcendant abilities you pos- 
sess must naturally confer, I should not 
give myself the trouble of writing, nor 
you the trouble of reading this long let- 
ter. 

Since our conversation yesterday, my 
thoughts have been solely employed or 
the great question, whether Independ- 
ence ought or ought not to be imme- 
diately declared? Having weighed the 
arguments on both sides, I am clearly of 
opinion, that we must—as we value the 
liberties of America, or even her exis- 
tence—without a moment’s delay, declare 
for Independence. If my reasons appear 
weak you will excuse them for the disin- 
terestedness of the author, as I may ven- 
ture to affirm, that no man on this Con- 
tinent will sacrifice more than myself, by 
the separation. But if I have the good 
fortune to offer any arguments which 
have escaped your acute understanding, 
and they should make the desired im- 
"pression, I think I shall have rendered 
the greatest service to the community, 

The objection you made yesterday, if 
I understood you right, to an immediate 
declaration, was by many degrees the 
most specious (indeed it was the only 
tolerable one) that I have yet heard, 
You say, and with great justice, that we 
ought previously to have felt the pulse of 
France and Spain. I more than believe, 
I am almost confident, that it has been 
done. At least, I can assert upon recol- 
lections, that some of the Committee of 
Secrecy have assured me, that the senti- 
ments of both these courts, or their 
agents, had been sounded, and were 





* Our contributor has since seen reason to believe that the writer was Gen. Nelson. 
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found to be as favourable as could be 
wished. But admitting that we are ut- 
ter strangers to their sentiments of the 
subject, and that we run some risk of 
this Declaration being coldly received by 
these powers, such is our situation that 
the risk must be ventured. 

On one side there are the most proba- 
ble chances of our success, founded on 
the certain advantages which must mani- 
fest themselves to French understand- 
ings, by a treaty of alliance with Amer- 
icae The strength and weakness, the 
poverty and opulence of every State, are 
estimated in the scale of comparison with 
her immediate rival. The superior com- 
merce and marine force of England, were 
evidently established on the monopoly of 
her American trade. The inferiority of 
France in these two capital points, had 
its source consequently from the same 
origin. Any deduction of this monopoly 
must bring down her rival in proportion 
to the deduction, as the total annihila- 
tion of this commerce must reduce her 
to an inferiority, or perhaps to total sub- 
jection. The French are and always have 
been sensible of these great truths. 

Your idea that they may be diverted 
from a line of policy which ensures them 
such immense and permanent advanta- 
ges, by an offer of partition from Great 
Britain, appears to me, if you will excuse 
the term, an absolute chimera. They 
must be wretched politicians, indeed, if 
they would prefer the uncertain acquisi- 
tion and the precarious expensive pos- 
session of one or two Provinces, to the 
greater part of the commerce of the 
whole. Besides, were not the advanta- 
ges from the latter so manifestly greater 
than those that would accrue from the 
imagined partition scheme, it is notorious 
that acquisition of Territory, or even 
Colonial Possessions, which require either 
men or money to retain, are entirely re- 
pugnant to the spirit and principles of 
the present French Court. It is so repug- 
nant, indeed, that it is most certain they 
have lately entertained thoughts of aban- 
doning their West India Islands. “ Le 
Commerce et Economie” are the cry, down 
from the king to the lowest minister. 
From these considerations I am myself 


[SEPTEMBER 


convinced that they will immediately and 
essentially assist us, if Independence is 
declared. 

But allowing that there can be no cer- 
tainty, but mere bare chances in our fa- 
vour, I do insist upon it, that these 
chances render it your duty to adopt the 
measures, as by procrastination our ruin 
is inevitable. Should it now be deter- 
mined to wait the result of a previous 
formal negotiation with France, a whole 
year must pass over our heads before we 
can be acquainted with the result. In 
the mean time we are to struggle through 
a campaign, without arms, ammunition, 
or any one necessary of war. Disgrace 
and defeat will infallibly ensue, the sol- 
diers and officers will become so dispir- 
ited that they will abandon their colours, 
and probably never be persuaded to 
make another effort. 

But there is another consideration still 
more cogent. I can assure you, sir, that 
the spirit of the People, (except a very 
few in these lower parts whose little blood 
has been sucked out by musquitoes) cry 
out for this Declaration. The military, 
in particular, men and officers, are out- 
rageous on the subject; and a man of 
your excellent discernment need not be 
told how dangerous it would be, in our 
present circumstances, to dally with the 
spirit, or disappoint the expectations of 
the bulk of the people. May not despair, 
anarchy, and finally submission be the 
bitter fruits? I am persuaded firmly 
that they will; and in this persuasion I 
most devoutly pray, that you may not 
merely recommend, but positively lay in- 
junctions on your servants in Congress, 
to embrace a measure so necessary to sal- 
vation. God Almighty bless you, sir, and 
make your counsels, whatever they may 
be, as beneficial to your country as your 
capacity to serve it is undoubted. 

Yours most entirely, 





FROM R. RUTHERFORD TO R. H. LEE. 


Williamsburg, May 29th, 1776. 


The danger I so much dreaded respect- 
ing the influence of ministerial villany 
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with the Indian tribes is, I fear, realizing 
fast; and the check we have received at 
Quebec will aid those black and horrid 
designs. It seems the Cherokees are in 
bad temper, and that the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws have been greatly acted on. 
Some chiefs of the latter, it is said, came 
to the Cherokee nation, and have pro- 
ceeded with them to the treaty at Niag- 
ara. Our whole frontiers are really in a 
panic; and indeed they have cause, for, 
though brave and numerous, they are 
greatly wanting in ammunition. 

Now, under these circumstances, would 
it not be good policy to turn the strong 
arm of the Continent in some measure 
to the Westward—the two Carolinas and 
Georgia 8,000, Virginia 3,500, with Ma- 
ryland and Pennsylvania 3,500 choice 
men, to be raised on their several fron- 
tiers without a moment’s delay? There 
are well-nigh or quite riflesand other guns 
in that country to arm them ; 2,000 of 
those might join 3,000 other continental 
troops, and seize Detroit,—that den of 
inhuman murderers,—the other to op- 
pose the Indians who may be disposed 
to strike and even to march to their 
towns, together with erecting a strong 
fortress at the junction of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, (observing to have the 
countenance of the Spaniards in the 
matter,) with other intermediate forts on 
the Ohio; while a strong army is poured 
into the heart of Canada from the North- 
ward to oppose the advances of those 
who may be sent into St. Lawrence. For 
assuredly the grand scheme is to take 
possession of that country and turn the 
Canadians and Indians upon us; and 
those movements at present on our coasts 
are merely to amuse, while they can se- 
cure Canada and Nova Scotia, and then 
all their other efforts will be in a pirati- 
cal way against our trade. For this pur- 
pose I suppose they will fortify some Is- 
lands,—particularly that of Kent in the 
bay of Chesapeake, besides Gwinn’s, just 
now possessed by them. Men will enter 
into this service with alacrity and with- 
out bounty. They may be mostly dis- 
charged by Christmas, or much sooner if 
found to be unnecessary. 

This will be making one great and 
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useful effort, and will strike the Indians 
with terror. Would it not also be well 
to propose immediately a lasting and in- 
timate union with those tribes on the 
West of the Ohio, by intermarriage? 
Stipulating a tract of land, not less than 
a thousand acres, to be given by them to 
any of our people that might enter into 
this connection, the title to be confirmed 
by Congress. This, operating with the 
present dispositions of the Delawares to 
civilization and the enjoyment of sep- 
arate property, might have a good ten- 
dency. I have been told these people 
have been greatly alarmed by « refusal 
of Congress to confirm a title to the lands 
given to them by the six nations, and that 
the blame of such a refusal rested on 
Virginia. A great number of light 
broaches of silver should certainly be 
made without loss of time, they being a 
very agreeable cash to the Indians. A 
great many kinds of shells might also be 
wrought to advantage for their use. A 
coinage would furnish hard cash for the 
Canadians and other necessary uses. The 
plate for these purposes may surely be 
had from those who are well inclined to 
the cause ; for the Continental Currency 
besides mines of silver may no doubt be 
found. 

Pray excuse this trouble, as it proceeds 
from a warmth of zeal in the cause of 
my country. 


FROM JOHN DALTON TO R. H. LEE. 


Alexandria, June 6, 1776. 

The sloop American Congress and her 
tender has been down the river more 
than fourteen days. The sloop Liberty 
falls down to day. I ain afraid we shall 
not be able to get cannon from below for 
the gallies; we were in hopes of being 
supplied from some of those at Hampton. 
But as the Roebuck and fleet are now 
stationed at Gwinn’s Island, we must ap- 
ply to Mr. Hughes, whose guns are now 
said to turn out well, and as your board 
was so kind as to say you would use 
your intercession to procure them when 
necessary, we must now request your 
application to the Committee of Sufety 
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jn Maryland for two 18 pounders, to be 
sent to Georgetown for the two gallies. 
I believe he does not make above that 
size. We are told it is necessary to make 
application to that board, as Mr. Hughes 
had contracted with them for such a 
quantity which is not yet complied with. 
* * * T am just informed of an agree- 
able piece of news, and am in hopes it 
will prove true. A Capt, Markham, in- 
wards from Martinique, came up the 
bay without meeting anything to disturb 
him, fell in with the Roebuck off Rappa- 
hannock, who, he imagines, took him for 
one of his tenders. As she hoisted lan- 


terns to her mizzen, the schooner paid 
the usual compliments with her sails and 
stole off into Rappahannock. She is 
said to have eighty bbls. powder, a quan- 
tity of arms and sulphur. 


FROM WM. STEPTOE TO R. H, LEE, THEN IN 
YORK, PENN. 
Without date. 


Once more, my dear sir, Mrs. Lee 
looks up to you for your advice on the 
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enclosed. To be troubled with the salu- 
tation of your friends and acquaintances 
is a tax you must pay for great abili- 
ties and a benevolent heart. With re- 
spect to one part of Mr. Page’s letter, 
I beg leave to observe, that when Tommy 
is once entered into the grammar school, 
he must continue there till he has gone 
regularly through that school. Now this, 
in all probability, may consume more 
time than may be thought necessary to 
spend on classical learning alone,—which 
appears to me to be the means rather 
than the object of knowledge. But this 
is entirely submitted to your better judg- 
ment * * * # # # 

Perhaps it may not be new to you that 
Gen. Nelson has £130,000 voted to raise 
and accoutre a regiment [of cavalry.] 
I fear it is but a vote. The patriotic Mr. 
B. is said secretly to be the General’s ad- 
viser of the Quomodo, and probably had 
a principal hand in settling the Quan- 
tuno; and though proverbially speaking, 
two heads are said to be better than one, 
yet in this instance I much question if it 
will hold good. 





A GREENWICH PENSIONER. 


A Greenwich Pensioner is a sort of stranded marine animal, that the receding tide of 
life has left high and dry on the shore. He pines for his element like a sea bear, and 
misses his briny washings and wettings. What the ocean could not do, the land does ; 
for it makes him sick. He cannot digest properly, unless his body is rolled and tumbled 
about like a barrel-churn. Terra firma, he thinks, is good enough to touch at for wood 
and water, but nothing more. There is no wind, he swears, ashore—every day of his 
life is a dead calm, a thing above all others he detests. He would like it better for an 
occasional earthquake. Walk he cannot, the ground being so still and steady that he is 
puzzled to keep his legs; and ride he will not, for he disdains a craft whose rudder is 
forward and not astern. 

Inland scenery is his special aversion. He despises a tree “ before the mast,” and 
would give all the singing-birds in creation for a boatswain’s whistle. He hates pros- 
pects, but enjoys retrospects. An old boat, a stray anchor, or a decayed mooring ring, 
will set him dreaming for hours. He splices sea and land ideas together. He reads of 
“ shooting off a tie at Battersea,’ and it reminds him of a ball carrying away his own 
pig-tail. “Canvassing ‘for a situation,” recalls running with all sails set for a station at 
Aboukir. He has the advantage of our economists as to the “standard of value,” know- 
ing it to be the British ensign. The announcement of “an arrival of foreign vessels, 
with our ports open,” claps him into a paradise of prize money; with Poll of the Pint. 
He wonders sometimes at “ petitions to be discharged from the fleet,” but sympathizes 
with those in the Marshalsea Court, as subject to a Sea Court Martial. Finally, try him 
even in the learned languages, by asking him for the meaning of “Georgius Rex,” and 
he will answer, without hesitation, “ The wrecks of the Royal George.” —Hood. 





AREYTOS; OR, SONGS OF THE SOUTH. 


BY ADRIAN BEAUPAIN. 
} 
Tae AMULET. 
I. 


Here’s a spell of Power I’ve wove,— 
Woven at night in the moonlight pale ; 
It was wrought to rouse to a happy love, 
And to cure a heart of its hapless ail; 
Take it, and make it thine, I pray; 
Bind its leaves to thy wounded heart: 
Every pang it will steal away, 
Every sorrow ‘twill make depart! 


Il. 


More than this, when thy soul is sad, 
A mystic pleasure ‘twill quickly bring: 
Wingéd Fancies, to make thee glad, 
Fresh from the wizard’s haunted spring: 
*T will make thy drooping eye to glow, 
Bright with fresh hopes and youthful fire: 
*Twill make thy bosom once more to know 
The purple gush of its young desire! 


Til. 


Mine’s the alchemist’s charm, to give 
To the withering heart all its motive powers ; 
To bid, with a voice of song, revive, 
Every grace of thy youthful hours: 
Buried treasures and banish’d joys, 
What the Fate preys on evermore,— 
And Hate pursues, and Time destroys, 
Mine are the Powers that still restore. 


IV. 


Then, if thine eyes would again behold, 
The long-lost dear-one, too early blest ; 
The loved, that in living were never cold, 

Won back again from their sainted rest ; 
Lo! as you lift your tearful eyes, 
Softly-stooping, each starry wing, 
Won, at a word, from the opening skies, 
By the sacred force of the spell I bring! 


Vv. 


Sovereign for hurt of heart this spell, 
Woven by midnight in moonlight pale ; 
Strove the auspicious spirits well, 


That its virtues of healing should never fail ; 
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They taught me to rear that flower whose fruit, 
Hath given me power the sad to free, 
Whenever Love sha]! make mournful suit, 
For Healing and Hope, to memory ! 


If. 


“Waite toe Sirent Nicnat.” 
I. 


While the silent night goes by, 
And the winds have scarce a sigh, 
And the hours seem not to move, 
Do I think of thee, my love! 


Il. 


And the moonlight’s on the hill, 
And the voice of man is still, 
Lonely, in our walks I rove, 
And but think of thee, my love! 


Ill. 


Star and shade recall thee now, 
Gleams thy pale white maiden brow ; 
Flash thy dark eyes through the grove, 
With a gentle fear, my love! 


IV. 


Walks thy spirit now with mine, 

In the calm and sweet moonshine ? 
Dost thou seek, in dreams, the grove, 
Where I dream of thee, my love ? 


Il, 
Woopitanp VESPERS. 


I. 


Hark, as rises now the moon, 
And the Star of Day declines, 
Soaring with night’s growing noon, 
Hark, along yon mound of pines; 
Slowly sweet, the memories rise, 
As of spirits born to sing, 
Of the loves of earth and skies, 
In the coming of the spring: 
Jubilate ! 


II. 


Pleasures, born of faith and prayer ; 
Dreams, from angel whispers caught ; 
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Memories pure and visions rare,— 
Grow from memory to thought. 
And. in diapason sweet, 
How, together, do they rise, 
Into music; joyous, meet, 
For the peace in peaceful skies: 
Jubilate ! 


ut. 
Voices of the secret heart, 
Mingling with the voice of groves; 
Birds, that, with a natural art, 
Sing together of their loves ; 
And so pure the happy strain, 
Gushing from so sweet a spring, 
That our hope grows young again, 
With renewal of its wing: 
Jubilate! 


Iv. 


Oh! the peace, that crowns the shade, 
When the passion-fire’s subdued, 
Leave the soul, where once they sway’d, 
To the careless solitude! 
Not the wild delirium now, 
That once fever’d heart and mind, ~ 
But a milder, gentler glow, 
Leaving love and peace behind : 
Jubilate ! 


IV. 
SERENADER Imptores nis Mistress TO AWAKEN, 
Serenape.—“ Awake! awake! dear lady.” 


I. 


Awake. awake, dear lady, 
Nor lose these Eden hours, 

For the moon grows bright in the balmy East, 
With the homage of incense flowers: 

The breeze, like a spirit-bird comes on, 
O’er the crisp waves of the sea’; 

And a voice goes forth through the air, that soon, 
Will well into melody !— 

It is for thee, dear_lady, ‘tis for thee, 
These murmurs rise and fall ;— 

With me they plead,—with me, 
On love, and thee, they call :— 

Wake from the sleep that brings 

No rapture on its wings ;— 

Wake to delight that bears, 

Its tribute in its tears! 
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Il. 


Awake, awake, dear lady, 
And hark the passionate song, 

That, taught my love, in his fondest mood, 
"Neath thy lattice I now prolong : 

Oh! let me not mourn a planet Jost, 
Nor longer thus cold delay to shine, 

But, like a sweet star to the tempest tost, 
Look down on this heart of mine! 

It is for thee, dear lady,—’tis for thee, 
These tribute flowers unfold ; 

Stars shine, skies smile, winds murmur, all with me, 
They murmur— thou art cold,’— 

Thine is the crowning part 

That beauty seeks from heart ; 

Thine the sweet boon to bless ; 

And soothe the soul’s distress. 





Y. 
Tue SeRENADER BIDS HIS Lapy “‘ Goop Nicnur.” 


I. 


Good night, dear love, while blessings, 
Like vigil spirits, keep, 

Around thy dreaming pillow, 
Sweet watch above thy sleep: 

May no rude vision rouse thee, 
From fancies taught by mine! 

But, be the dream that woos thee, 
Pure as that heart of thine. 

Good night, good night, dear lady, 

Love’s angels guard thy sleep! 


Il. 


Heart, that, forever gentle, 

Ne’er knew the taint of sin ; 
Eyes, that, like evening flowers, 

Shut sun-set hues within ; 
Lips, like the rose just budded, 

That shines heaven’s sweetest dew,— 
Sleep, with no beauty clouded, 

And with every feeling true !— 
Good night, good night, dear lady, 
Love’s angels guard thy sleep ! 


VI. 
“Be iv Forty or Frenzy.” 


Be it folly, or frenzy, so sweet the delusion, 
I would not for worlds it should cease to be so, 
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And great were the guilt of that busy intrusion, 
Which would argue the folly or frenzy to show ; 
The world’s but a painted deceit, and the pleasure, 

The only true pleasure, ’tis left us to share, 
Is found, when we shut our eyes to the measure, 
So brimful and acrid, we drink of its care! 


II. 






What better than frenzy the evil disguising, 
If, mentally blinded, we see not one chain; 

And the dream which beguiles us, predominant prizing, 
Refuse to look down on our fetters of pain! ) 

We see not the straw in the cell that receives us, | 
We feel not the scourge as it tortures us still, ) 

We know not the guile in the heart which relieves us, . 

And fancy no evil, and suffer no ill! 


Ill. 





Why waken the dreamer, when, bright to his vision, 
Seems the life, that, on waking, his spirit deplores ? 
Why torture the soul, all whose dreams are elysian, 
With the gloom of that reason which blackens all yours * 
Call it folly or frenzy, but O! let my madness, 
Escape without question; for my heart is at stake ; 
I dream, it may be, but the dream is all gladness, 
All grateful, all glorious ;—and why should I wake? 


VIl. 
‘“Frrenps are Nica.” 


I. 






Friends are nigh thee,—despair not, 
Though fast in the despot’s chain; 
True, they may fly thee, but fear not,— 

They'll surely return again! 
Never more true the season, 

Bringing its fruits and flowers, 
Then, through fortunes most freezing, 
Come these dear friends of ours! 


Il. 


Virtue can patiently Janguish, 
Though under the scourge of pain, 
When round its bed of anguish, 
Glides a ministering train : | 
True, they are all hid from us, | 
Though waiting around they stand ; 
But they bring us an angel promise 
Of happiest help at hand! 
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Ill. 


Though in chain and prison, 

Valour and virtue sigh: 
Yet a generous host arisen, 

Are working in secret nigh ;— 
Here’s Courage and Faith, who lead ’em, 

And they’ll gnaw through the wall and chain ; 
Aye, die, but they’ll bring to freedom, 

The comrade they love, again! 

=— -~= 


VIII. 


Wuat! Arter Lone Srason. 


I. 


What, after long seasons of strife, 
Where sorrows so thickly were strown, 
That, through the wild storm which has troubled my life, 
Thy love was the starlight alone! 
To come with Expectancy’s glow, 
In the dream of a meeting with bliss,— 
To hail such a shadow as darkens thy brow, 
And a glance, 0, ye Heavens, like this! 


ih. 


Oh! how had the exile from home, 
Been cheer’d by the dream of this hour ; 
It succor’d his heart in the season of gloom, 
The rich rainbow spanning the shower. 
And I said to the tempest, rage on,—while the light 
Of that promise attends me, in sorrow and strife, 
All vainly your storms gather black on my sight, 
Thy love is the star of my life! 


Ill, 


Had I dream’d of such meeting, while far, 
*Mid trial, temptation, unloved and alone, 

One pang had been spared in that terrible war, 
The worst that my bosom has known! 

Thus the warrior who combats all day with the foe, 
And singly the hope of his country defends, 

In the moment of triumph receives the death-blow, 

. From the arm of the traitor, ’mid ranks of his friends. 


IX. 
“Fare Toes Wet, Sweet River !” 


Now fare thee well, sweet river, 
A long and last farewell ; 

I am borne from thee, forever, 

By another stream to dwell; 
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But I feel, thus sadly roving, 

That, beneath the blesséd sky, 
There is none so worthy loving, 
As the noble stream I fly! 





Il. 


Thou hast filled me with a beauty, 
Like a smile from the Most High; 
Thou hast cheer’d me with a mur-aur, 

Still of music, melting by ; 


i 


I have seen thee in thy glory, 

When the loved ones saw thee too; ; 
But I see them now no longer, 
And to them, and thee, adieu! ) 


III. 






Farewell, ye billowy waters, 
That still tell me of my youth, 
When every sight was gladness, 
When every song was truth ; 
Dark clouds have come about me, 
Thou, too, hast felt the change, 
And thy billows only flout me, 
With a murmur sad and strange! 


IV. 


street tC ne 


¥et, well my heart has loved thee, 
And it dearly loves thee still; 

I cannot choose but love thee, . 
Let me roam where’er I will ; ie 

Thou art still unto my spirit, | 
Like a smile from the Most High; ea 

Thou art still most worthy loving, 

Of all streams beneath the sky! ) 


xX. 
“On! Lincer we Nor.” 
I. 


Oh! linger we not, dear love, thus lonely . 
Of the wide world the unwise ones only, it 
When the buds and the blossoms persuade to fly; . | 
When spring is beside us, with all her dower, i 
Of bloom and beauty, and breeze and flower ;— | 
And, merrily pour’d through the perfumed sky, 
Is the song of a thousand birds of pleasure, | 
That woo to a thousand fields of treasure,— iF 
Love’s fields, and the worlds of delight, that lie, 
Every where spread in the eye of the breeze, 
Deep in the forests, and out on the seas, , 
By the blue lake and the billowy shore ;— 
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Wherever the soul may fly, and be free, 
With none to mock, yet with one to see,— 
One kindred soul, to requite, restore, 
Bring back the lost rapture, the new to cherish, 
While fresh-risen hopes, which shall never perish, 
Persuade the glad spirit to seek no more! 


Il. 


Linger we not, while the storms pursue us ;— 
Hasten we far, where the seasons woo us ;— 
And let us unfold our mutual wings, 
*Till we rest where the waters of Pacolet, 
Murmur welcome, in song that for sweetness yet, 
Surpasses the minstrel that sweetest sings! 
I know the deep glens, and the fertile valleys, 
And green brow’d hills, and such verdant alleys, 
And the mountain runnels and secret springs !— 
Oh! dearest of all the young hearts, glowing 
Where Steven’s lordly waves are flowing, 
Be this song of mine in thine ears a spell, 
To win thee hence, ere the summer hours 
Shall wither the leaf in thy maiden bowers,— 
Make thy cheek pale, and thy bosom swell, 
With a feverish thirst ;—which the mountain breeze, 
By the foaming torrent, ’neath shadowing trees, 
And with love to sing thee, alone shall quell! 


XI. 


Batitap.—“ Taz Sico truat Says.’ 
L 


The sigh that says our love is vain, 
Would teach us not to sigh again, 
But that it would not pain the less, 
To part with such a sweet distress! 


Il. 


If this be true, ’tis not in vain, 

We feed the fire, and nurse the pain ; 
With hope of no success, but this,— 
To keep the faith, not win the bliss! 


iia 


We know that never more shall ours, 
Be the sweet couch, we spread, of flowers ; 
No more the fire, so dear below, 

Shall warm the hearts that bade it glow! 
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IV. 


Yet, that the flowers are fresh and fair, 
Fed by fond smiles and heavenly air, 
That bright ascends the holy flame, 
That we may neither hope to claim ;— 


ve 


This is a rapture mid the wo, 

That soothes with sweetest overflow ; 
And though our hopes bring no success, 
Nor you, nor I, would have them less! 


Vi. 


Nor you, nor I, though taught to know, 
That we may meet no more below, 
Would have that mournful passion gone, 
That leaves us two, yet made us one 


Vil. 


Within thy bosom still my shrine, 

I feel thy altar-place in mine; 

Our faith still bless’d by tendance sweet, 
Of love,—though we no more may meet! 


XII. 
“No! Never, Taovcn Loven se tHe Voics.” 
L. 


No, never! thongh loved be the voice that upbraids me, 
And sad be the stigma that blackens my fame; 
Though malice assails, and tho’ slander o’ershades me, 
And the lips that once worshipped, breathe nothing but blame; 
While thou, all unmoved, art relying as ever, 
And.still keep’st thy faith, as in earlier days, 
My soul shall succumb to the destiny never,— 
I live in thy love, I am proud in thy praise! 


Il. 


Yet, were it not so, and wert thou not before me, 
Confiding and fond, as when blessing and blest,— 
Did thy smile shine not still, all the past to restore me, 

Bringing sunshine and calm to this desolate breast; 
I know not what else, in this life could sustain me, 
Thus blackened by slander, thus sinking in fame;— 
I live!—for thy bosom will never disdain me, 
I love !—for thy spirit has shared in my shame! 
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Dear Bitty: 

Billy, my sun, lemme giv you a pees uv 
advise. Ef uvver you git tanguld with a 
wummun, nuvver do you taik no tiem to 
ontie no nots, nor ontangul nuthin; jes 
tar rite loos, and ef you cant tar loos, pull 
out yo nife and cut the Gorjun Not and 
travil. Put yo fingurs in yo yeers and 
heer nuthen shees got to say. Ef you 
dont, bi jing! you gone, certin. 

I kep on a bodin like a fool at the 
Mintzpi, the konsequince uv which ware 
dezastrus in the ixtream. Me and Miz 
Hanscum—but nuvver you mine a bout 
Tand she. But tware verry plesiot thare 
at the Mintzpi. In during uv them days, 
cum two marrid ladis thar, the bewtiful- 
ligt in the wirl. Ethur was anuf to nock 
@ man down with thare luvly boddy and 
mine, and both together was more’n anuf. 
In adishin uv them, cum a littil Trungil, 
sister uv Miss Saludy, and she were one 
uy them ingajin veriety uv gearl that 
draws you like a mustud plarstur or a 
wagun and teem. Cum, furthermo, a 
littil gal from Indanner, like a hed uv 
white clovur, she were so far to look apun 
and so sweet ! 

I tell you, Billy, we all had fine tiems. 
Havin plunjd into fashnubbil life, I went 
on doun in the vawtix and kep on doun, 
fergitting uv my skeam, forgitting uv eve- 
rything. Sech is the way in Washintun, 
whar peepil, stid uv tendin too thar biz- 
niss, goes to spendin uv munny and in- 
join uv themself like the wild. What 
with eatin and a drinkin and a smokin uy 
segars, and a goin to Kongis, and to the 
Patint Offis, the Theater, the Smithsoni- 
um, and Cockrun’s galry, it ware gloyus. 
Time floo, and ixpensis ware hevvy. 

This heer Cockrun’s galry gits its naim 
from a white marvel gal, rite start bodily 
nakid, standin on a velvit stump in the 
fer eend uv a room filled with paintid 
pickchers. It’s mighty pritty, Billy, 


mighty pritty ; and I reckin a bout the 
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best formdid gal in Emerriky. I wisht 
I cood a seen her drest fur a Hop, and 
seen her set doun and talk. I jedge sheed 
a made a impreshin, 

A Hop, Billy, air a danse they has 
every nite in the parlers uv the big tay- 
ans. Oans, a roscul! carrid me the fust 
tiem to wun at the Mintzpi Hous, and blee- 
vin what he tole me, and he dooin uv the 
saim, thar we went a hoppin round the 
room like a cupple mainyaks, stid uv 
dansin as we ought to. Nuvver did I 
heer peepil laf so senst I wer born. 

The Smithsonium, whar the Cluk uv 
the Wether livs, with his insterments to 
mezure the ar and the wrain an tellin uv 
a hot day from a cole wun, you goes to 
to heer lecktchurs on vayus subjicks. 
Lecktchur air a kind uy sermun without 
enny trimmins, no tex, no singin uv hims 
or prars or docksollygis. I heer a man 
thar lectchur which he had bin to the 
Noth Pole and staid thar two year. Oans 
sais he sed the Noth Pole ware a simmun 
tree full uv peckerwood nesses, but I did- 
dent heer him say so. Then agin, peepil 
goes to the Smithsonium for no resin at 
all, excep twuz to nock roun and look at 
a room full uv potrits uv Injuns. And I 
ubservd it fer a cuyus fac that the peepil 
what goes to this bildin in the day time, 
when thar aint no lecktchurs, is ginerully 
@ yung man and lady, which luvs mitely 
to be by themself, and the yung lady is 
alwais verry moddis, warrin uv a vale 
and turnin uv her hed so you nuyver kin 
see her fais. And I ubservd the saim uv 
yung men and ladis, goin in pars and 
wandrin round in the seller uy the Cap- 
tul. 

At the Theatur thar is fo kind uv plays. 
Thar’s Trajiddy, and Kommedy, and 
Fars, and Ballay. You've see alittil nig- 
ger, when he thot no boddy wasnt a note- 
sin uv him, snatch a sweet tater out’n the 
ashes and run roun the chimbly and goes 
to gobblin uv it up quick befo sumboddy 
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cums and ketch him. You’ve see how he 
blewd and suckd and puft and swet and 
skrude his feechurs and popt his eye, 
caus the tater is so hot. Well, that’s 
Trajiddy—that’s the way the main man, 
which ginerilly gits killd, duz, and peepil 
sais it’s verry fine. 

You’ve see a self-cunsectid, nonsensi- 
cul po gal jes frum skool, cummin fer the 
fust time to a littil gethrin, a candy pul- 
lin or the like uv that. Two or three 
bows gits to runnin on to her, and you’ve 
see how she riggils and twisses and lafs 
and lafs and lafs at nuthin at all. That’s 
Kommedy, and the main wummun duz 
izzackly that way, which ameuzis the 
peepil verry mutch. 

As fer Fars, that’s a kind uv short 
Kommedy,‘a boundin fer the mose part, 
ef my reckollechshin surves me, in nas- 
ness uv idee and speach. Sum uv um is 
pritty funny tho. 

But the Ballay takes um all down. 
Dingd ef it dont beet my time. Ballay 
is dansin on the stage, and sich dansin ! 
I’ll be blamed ef uvver I see or dreemd 
uv. I went to the fust wun with Oans, 
which sed we must git seets neer the 
stage, rite by the pen whar the fiddlurs 
and men blowin on the French horn and 
beetin uv drums—all uv which is called 
Orkistur—sets. The lady that was goin 
to doo the best dansin were naimed Seen- 
yo-een-er Rollar. She were a bewtiful 
black-har’d Spannish lady, and soon arf- 
ter we set doun, and the music had playd 
and the curtin rolld up, she cum out like 
nuthin you uvver imajind. Magniffy- 
sent, Billy, with a par uv wings to her 
nakid shoaldurs. Her frock were span- 
gild with dimunds, it were white is a 
clowd and fine is a fog, and I wisht I may 
be dernd ef it cum to her knees. I skeers- 
ly no what I shell call them things in a 
lady which I shell call laags in a man, 
but whatuvver they is, in her cais they 
was splendid, eakul amost to them thar 
uv Cockrun’s marvel gal, and makin the 
cole chills ran over you to look at um. 

Well, in, she went a skippin and a hop- 
pin and a pirootin aroun on the flatform 
uv the stage, likea hummin berd, and 
pritty soon she cum rite in frunt uv me 
eleen to the edge uv the stage, facin uv 
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the congegashun, and shot her foot rite 
smack up to the seelin. Ef you had a 
stobd a derk thoo and thoo my hart, it 
coodint uy jumpt no mo than when she 
dun it. I leetil mo to faintid. Oans he 
lafft rite out, and the congegashun hor- 
rawd and clapt, and stompt like the few- 
ry. She kep on a dooin uvit, and a fello 
drest tite is his skin cum out and flung her 
over his hed and dun I dunno what all, 
and the peepil hoorawin and a goin on 
wuss than befo. 

I were so shamed I darsent hardly look 
up, but the ladis and gentilmen blongin 
to the first famlis uv Washintun hily ap- 
pruved uv it all. You kin jedge uv yo 
oan kunclushins in the case what must 
be the nacher of Washintun sosiety. 

In addishin to these heer amewsmints, 
the men peepil uv Washintun have a way 
uv a spendin uv thar spar tiem in the day 
that is verry kuyus. Itisa playin uv a 
gaim by the naim uv the gaim uv bill- 
yuds. They takes a tremendus pianner 
and takes out all the insides—the music 
fixins—and_kivers the hole top uv it with 
a green cloth, makin a big tabil uv it, 
with the edges of the tabil turnd up like 
the edges of a stew pan. At every wun 
uv the cornders and in the middle uv the 
two long sides uv the tabil is put a retty- 
kewl, makin uv six rettykewls in all. On 
the tabil thar is fo balls, too white and 
too wred. One uv the white balls is got 
a fly spec on it, which fer the resin they 
calls it a black ball. The felloes that’s 
a goin to play, taiks in thar hand a white- 
oke whip staff without envy thong at all, 
but havin the eend uv it pintid with a lit- 
til pees uv soul lether a bout the sise uv 
a ten sent pees. These heer whip staffs 
is called Qs. Each fello taiks his Q, 
chorks the soul lether on the eend uv it, 
and perseeds to job the balls at wun nu- 
ther and into the rettykewls on the sides 
and cornders uv thetabil. Over the tabil 
a passel uv white and black nutmegs is 
strung on a wier to count the game. A 
nigger stands by with a pole havin a fid- 
dle bridge stuck to wun eend uv it, to 
snatch the balls out uv the rettykewls 
and put um back on the tabil and keep 
the gaim with the nutmegs. And, wood 
you bleeve it, Billy? the peepil uv Wash- 
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intun play at this fool game all day and 
all nite! You may talk a bout the igro- 
nunce uv kuntry foax, but I’ll swar they 
aint to be cumpard with toun peepil. 

I shell now tell you uv my ferst vissit 
to the Pressydint, which happind sum 
tiem ago, but I has bin ruther techy on 
the subjic and thot I wooddint tell you 
nuvyer, But I will. 

You see in prosekewtin uv my mane 
desine in cummin heer, I maid cute in- 
kwiris rellatif to my skeam, and cunclew- 
did from what I heerd, it were best to go 
rite too the fountin hed, that is the Pres- 
sydint, Mr, Wilyum Cannon himself. I 
had sum konversashin with Oans on this 
pint. 

S’e. “Is it a matter uv mutch impaw- 
tense ?” 

S’I. “Uv the utmus.” 

S’e. ‘Then yo bess way will be to sea 
the Pressydint privitly. I kin manidge 
it verry eazily fer you.” 

SI. “I shell be a thousun tiems a 
bleegd to you.” 

S’e. _“ Not at all.” 

So that verry nite we drest up cleen 
and startid. Stid uv goin up the Avnew, 
we went doun in the dreckshun uv the 
Captul. 

S’I. “ You goin rong.” 

S’e. “No. Weinten sean uv the Pres- 
sydint privitly, you kno. Uv koas we 
dont go to the White Hous whar evyry 
boady goes, but we gits to see him pri- 
vitly at the dwellin uv a fren uv his whar 
he goes uv a nite on speshil bizniss.” 

We went on doun by Broun’s Tavun 
and the Gnashnal, and I reckin twuz a 
squar futher. Thar we went in a opin 
passidge and up a par uv steps, and the 
fust thing I kno we cum to a iun dough. 

“ Thunderashin!” I sais, “‘what’sthis!’’ 

“This ar a iun dough,” sais Oans, “ to 
keep the No Nuthins and Plug Uglis from 
a cummin in heer and a killin uv him.” 

* Jess so,” I sais. ‘‘Consoun thar 
soles! I’d like too sea um try it while I’m 
heer.” 

Thar were a roap with a tossil to the 
eend uv it hangin by the dough which 
Oans ketcht it and wringd a bell inside. 
Then a leetil Veneshin blind in the mid- 
dle uv the dough slatcht opin, a fello 
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looked thoo it and seein it were Oans 
opined the iun dough and we walkt in. 
Rite into the mos bewtifull poller, Billy, 
you uvver sea, full uv splendid fernicher, 
paintins uv the Possils and Marters, and 
a lady huggin uv a tollibly nakid baby, 
a heap mo things, and sum sevril gentil- 
men a reedin uv newspapurs. 

S’I, trimblin, “ Whar is he?” 

S’e. “In the nex room.” 

I lookt and thar wuz anuther poller, 
prettier then the ferst, with a heap mo 
pictchers, splendid lookinglassis,and enny 
quantity uv gentilmen settin roun a tabil 
whar thar were anuther gentilmen doin 
uv sumthin I coodin sea. Up over the 
hed uv the gentilmun behine the tabil 
wer a paintin uv a temendus Tiger, and 
I notist arfterwuds thar wer a Tiger pain- 
tid on the carpit uv both pollers. 

Oans seein me lookin at the Tiger sais. 

** This hous are the privit rezidints uv 
the Minister uv Bengall, and that’s why 
hees got the pictcher uv the Tiger, becaws 
the Tiger ar the emblim uv the Bengall 
peepil jes like the Egil is the emblim uv 
the Emerrykin peepil.” 

“To be sho,” sais I, “ but,’ I sais, 
“aint thar a mighty heap uv seegar 
smoke here? and I heer a powful rattlin 
goin on at that ar tabil and I think I dis- 
tinguisht the soun uv a oath.” 

“Oh!” he sais, “ the Minnister uv Ben- 
gall is a fine fello and lets evvry boddy 
do is they please.” , 

* Rite whar the Pressydint is?” 

** Serting, the Pressydint dont keer.” 

“ But,” I sais, “ who’s that littil ball- 
heddid yaller man in the jump-jackit, 
standin thar? Pears like hees waitin on 
sumboddy.” 

S’e. “ That’s a verry distinguisht man. 
That’s Dred Scot, the Envoy Extrawdi- 
nerry and Plennypotencherry from Sain 
Dominger, that the Spreame Kote made 
sich a fuss a bout.” 

SI. “Ithink I has heerd the naim 
befo. He aint white tho, Oans.” 

S’e. ‘Sertny not. Hees a Dommy- 
nicker man.” 

‘“* But he wasnt speckild, Billy ; he were 
regler yaller, like enny mlatter.” 

Oans maid me taik a seegar, and took 
me to a side bode whar thar wuz evyry 
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sort uv licker set out, and giv me a drink 
uv prime whiskey, and then we took 
cheers by the fier and smoakt. I listened 
good, and I dont think I uvverheerd sich 
swarrin in the necks room in my life ix- 
cept in ole Swomplanzis room that nite, 
when the yung Kongrismen Joans and 
Bosin was thar. I told you uv it, Billy. 
Then thar wer a kontinyul rattlin and a 
rattlin. , 

The mana settin behine the tabi] would 
say, “Awl reddy?” ‘Awl set?” and 
then sech anuther goin on, goodness! 
One fello sais “Hold!” anuther sais 
“Hold yo hosses.” “Dont tern,” sais 
another. “Take them red wuns out’n the 
pot and put um behine the tray.” “ Let 
them run to the dews.” And they kep a 
rattlin and a rattlin. A fello sais “ Roll,” 
anuther sais “ Rip um, dam um.” 

Then they all shet up, and a minnit 
arfier cummenst a cussin werse than uy- 
ver. 

“Bi G—d, I raked him fo and aft.” 
** Took him, dam him.” “ Well, I fell fer 
menny a skad.” ‘“That’s a dam sweet 


Jack, aint it?” “ Yes, a h—Ill uva Jack.” 
“T’ve bin a buckin aginst the—thing all 


nite, and d— me ef he aint took me evry 
tiem.” “I tole you so; noboddy but a 

fool woud a kep on when he seen um 
runnin wun way all the tiem.” ‘ Well, 
I dont want nun uv yo advise,” and so 
on, and so on, and sich a rattlin and a 
rattlin. 

I sais to Oans, 

“Tn the naim uv cents whut’s the mee- 
nin uv this heer rackit ?” 

“Oh!” he sais, “that’s nuthin but 
diplomesy.” 

Which he ixplaind diplomesy to meen 
the quorlin uv grate men when they tries 
the destiney uv nashins with keards.” 

“Well,” S’I, “whoos the man behine 
the tabil?” 

“That’s Mister Deeler.”’ 

** Yes, I heerd um call him Mr. Deeler, 
but whoos Mr. Deeler ?” 

“The Minnister from Bengall, uv 
koas.” 

Well, he hav a forrin look,” I sais. 

Then he tole me the naims uv all uv 
um, but when I assd him to interjuiceme 
to the Pressydint, he tole me to wait til 
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the diplomesy ware over. I assd him 
then to pint him out to me, and he pintid 
at him, but I cooddint see him owin to 
the crowd, which kep increesin, tho sum 
went out okashinaily. The cussin and 
the swarrin and the smokein went on at 
the tabil. 


Presintly ole Mr. Dred Scot cum in 
with a yung persin that sertny ware a 
nigger, tho Oans swo he wuz a Injun 
Prints from Centril Emerryky, (enny how 
he had wooly har,) and Dred Scot he tole 
um supper ware reddy. Immejitly most 
uv um quit thar diplomesy and went ina 
fer room back. Sum remaned at the tabil 
with Mr. Deeler from Bengall. I wuz a 
wotchin uv um goin in to supper, when 
Oans he techt my arm and sais, 

“Thar he is; dont let him see youa 
lookin at him.” 

And thar he set, Billy, the Cheef Ma- 
jistrait uv the Yunitid Staits, which I 
thought his har ware gray, but twuz 
blac, died, Oans sed, fer an evenin party, 
a powful, dark cumplected man, imposin 
in apeerince, a settin in a cheer a reedin 
uv a paper. 

Fergittin uv what Oans tole me, I stard 
at him like ennything, and he kiecht me. 
When he walled his great big blac eyes 
at me, Billy, I ware reddy to giv rite up, 
thar wer sumthin so overpowrin in the 
idee uv bein lookt at by a Pressydint, I 
coodn keep my eyes offen him, and, seein 
what a fool I ware, he got up and cum 
rite at me. I were goin to run, but Oans 
hilt me. 


Sais he, in the plesint vois uv affability 
and a smilin at the saim tiem. Sais he, 

“Wont you walk in and take supper? 
You'll find a verry good supper in the 
necks room. Walk in.” 

S’I. “I’m a thousin tiems ableeged, 
but ef you’ll please to ixcuse me sir, I 
aint hongry.” 

“Well,” he sais, ‘walk in with yo fren 
and taik a cup uv coffee, a glass uv wine, 
or you and your fren kin taik sumthin 
here at the side-bode.” 

Oans he farly pulldmeaway. I dident 
wanter go a tall, the Pressydint he talkt 
so frenly, and then agin I deside to see 
him on privit bizniss, you kno, but Oans 
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he sed it ware kuntrary to ettyket to see 
him on privit bizniss befo we eet. 

Well, sir, we went inter suppur, and 
by the livins! they had thar mighty nigh 
evry thing that uvver went doun the nake 
uv man—beef, muttin, vensin, ham, terky, 
dux (uv a kine they calls canvis bax,) 
fouls, oshters, homny, pesurves, pickil, 
vayus kines uv bred, inclewding uv buck- 
wheetcakesand waffuls, selry, plums, am- 
muns, filbuts, and evrything in the werld 
to drink, from tee up to the squirtin kine 
uv wine they call shampane. The diplo- 
mesy men, sum uv hoom lookt like I had 
seen um befo in Kongiss, was a talkin uv 
pollytix, cussin and eetin like the devvil, 
and me and Oans jes wadid rite in and 
eet and drink the squirtin wine tel we 
like to bustid. Nuvver did I injoy sech 
a meel befo, the memry uv it lingers with 
me eyin sit. 
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Arfter supper, feelin fine and fred uy 
nuthin, I walkt up to Mr. Dred Scot, the 
yaller Dommynicker man, and tole him 
I wantid to sea the ole man privitly. I 
calld the Pressydint the “ole man,” jes 
to show Scot how I warnt no strainger in 
the plas and felt apun turms uy equolity 
with enny man. 

Scot he sed the ole man ware gone to 
bed—retide for the nite, and Oans he 
cummin up about that tiem giv the En- 
voy Ixstrawdinnerry from Sain Dominger 
a quarter, and what astonisht me, he took 
it, and sed we must “call agin.” And 
we left without me seein uv the Pressy- 
dint in privit a tall. But I ware glad to 
hav see him enny way, becaws he perdu- 
ced a favable impreshin upun me. He 
ware sertny verry amebil and perlite. 
Yose constuntly, 

Mozis AppuMs. 


_—~- 





SOMEBODY AND I, 


BY AMIE. 


We will build a fairy grot, 








In some clime unknown— 
On a lovelier, sweeter spot 
Sun hath never shone. 
While its marvellous beauty lies 
Veiled from other eye, 
We will name it, Paradise, 


Somebody and l. 


All secure from mortal sight, 


We will rear its wall, 

Though around, in tides of light, 
Day’s full splendours fall. 

None shall mark our labours blest, 
None the art descry, 

While we build our dainty nest, 


Somebody and I. 


By some rare and perfect rule, 
Shall each part be wrought, 


Pure and bright and beautiful 


As an angel’s thought. 








Somebody and I. 


Fadeless as the bliss divine 
Of white souls on high, 
Shall the bower be we will twine, 

Somebody and I. 


Something gold hath never bought 
Shall inlay its floors— 

Music lips have never caught 
Linger round the doors, 

Odours from immortal blooms 
Shall go drifting by, 


While we pace the charméd rooms, 


Somebody and I. 


Softly shall the light be thrown 
Through the lattice-bars, 
Rich as sunset, overshone 
By the saintly stars— 
Lattice-bars like amber clear 
Viewed against the sky, 
In the dwelling we will rear, 
Somebody and I. 


Roses swinging to and fro 
In and out the sun, 

Shall with visible music show 
How the moments run. 

Sound of bird, and harp and wing, 
And the wind’s low sigh, 

Shall melodious murmurs bring 
Somebody and I. 


Seeking it were labour lost— 
Vain all search shall be, 

As to find a jewel tossed 
Down the foaming sea. 

To its sacred, hidden gate, 
Entrance none may buy— 

We will glide therein elate, 


Somebody and I. 


Be it mid the silver sands 
Of some floating star— 

Be it in celestial lands, 
Viewless, or afar— 

Be it in some distant hour 
Dear hour, far or nigh, 

We will build this Eden-bower 

Somebody and I. 
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THE PORTFOLIO OF A RAMBLERIN VIRGINIA. 


I. 
M. CASTILLE DE ST. JACQUES. 


Monsieur Castille de St, Jacques is a 
Frenchman, and an exile. He is eighty- 
five years old. He is a curiosity. Like 
Ulysses, he has seen many “cities of men 
and manners, climates, councils, gov- 
ernments ;” he might add, with the sage 
of Ithaca— 


... “All times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly: both with 
those 
Who loved me, and alone; on shore, and 
when, 
Through scudding drifts, the rainy Hyades 
Vex’d the dim sea.”.... 


If he has not “drunk delight of bat- 
tle with his peers, far on the ringing 
plains, of windy Troy,” he has, at least, 
upon the battle fields of Europe, when 
following the ‘‘ grand Napoleon” he saw 
the Austrian double eagle go down of- 
ten before the rush of the French squad- 
rons, and the advance of the “Old 
Guard.” Monsieur Castille is quite a 
study—more especially in person. He is 
very short of stature, with grey hair thin- 
ly curling around his temples—stooping 
shoulders—and keen eyes. On his arm 
are innumerable scars of sabre wounds: 
—upon his knee may be seen the com- 
plete impression of a horse-shoe, stamp- 
ed there one day when the galloping cay- 
alry of the enemy swept over him, like a 
whirlwind of the tropics. One side of 
his head has been sliced away. He tells 
how this happened. Ina charge, he en- 
countered a powerful opponent who over- 
matched him. His enemy’s sabre de- 
scended like lightening on his tall 
‘“‘shako” or grenadier’s cap, and cut it in 
two. He dropped the bridle, and fell 
from his wild and frightened animal, who 
disappeared, leaving his master beneath 
the trampling hoofs of the enemy. But 
Monsieur Castille chanced, like most 
Frenchmen, to be literary. In his capa- 
cious shako he carried numerous volumes 
to beguile the long hours of the bivouac— 


among the rest the works of the philoso- 
pher Condillac. This saved his life. The 
sabre nearly severed the volume—and 
Monsieur Castille was only wounded and 
stunned. Those night birds who follow 
like vultures, in the rear of armies to de- 
spoil the fallen, stripped his dead body 
as they supposed, and hurled it into a 
ditch. After the battle, a Flemish peas- 
ant woman came by, and hearing him 
groan, came to his assistance. She 
brought clothes to him; dressed his 
wounds, and nursed him until he recov- 
ered, in her own cottage. He has stilla 
little “‘housewife” which she gave him. 
He calls her mon ange. 

Monsieur Castille fences like the Ad- 
mirable Crichton, and speaks ten lan- 
guages, including the Russian, which 
sounds like the grunt of an unamiable 
hog. He made the acquaintance of the 
Russians in 1812, when the grand Na- 
poleon went tocall on them at Moscow— 
on which occasion the barbarians, with 
their rough courtesy, made a great bon- 
fire to welcome their celebrated guest. 
When he speaks of the Russians, Mon- 
sieur Castille says, “‘ Scar-r-r-r-e!”’ 


At eighty-five, Monsieur Castille pre- 
serves the gaiety of a boy, and the esprit 
of his youth, and his nation. His re- 
marks are sometimes “painfully French,” 
and occasion some blushes among the la- 
dies, at which he is often observed to 
smile. 

When Monsieur Castille speaks of the 
great Napoleon, his face flushes,—he ges- 
ticulates violently, with flashing eyes— 
he fights his battles over again—with a 
hundred exclamations, cries and apostro- 
phes. His thin frame quivers—his white 
hair is agitated—his keen eyes dart 
flames of fire, as he confronts in imag- 
ination once again the enemies of Ja 
France. Anon he sighs—he smiles—he 
tells of his adventures with a gay non- 
chalance ; he relates an historic anecdote 
—the saying of some celebrated person- 
age; he thrums on his chair, and with 
stooping shoulders, dreams of the Past. 

He has been an exile for forty years. 
A Virginian would have become cynical 
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and bitter :—an Englishman a confirmed 
misanthrope. Away from home and 
friends and kindred—at eighty-five, with- 
out means, in a foreign Jand—the philo- 
sophic Monsieur Castille de St. Jacques, 
still tells his joke, and dances, and jumps 
thrice over a rope whirled over his head 
before he alights and pays les dames his 
compliments,—and laughs and sings. 
Monsieur Castille de St. Jacques is a 
Frenchman. 


II. 


THE THREE RECLUSES. 


In the neighbourhood lived three el- 
derly ladies, whose life presents a sin- 
gular and impressive contrast to that of 
the world which roars around them. 
They live in a log house, buried in a 
wood, and approached only by a narrow 
footpath, winding through the heavy 
brushwood of some swampy low-grounds. 

The worthy dames seem respectively 
seventy, seventy-five, and eighty years 
of age. For nearly half a century, if 
ever, they have not passed beyond the 
boundaries of the forest, or out of sight 
of their house. They produce all that 
they need,—spinning the wool of which 
their clothes are woven; they live on an- 
other planet as it were. The house is 
large, low, and comfortable, though plain 
to rudeness. The chimney is of logs 
built up on the outside—a great stone 
supplies a back to the fire-place. This 
fire-place is about eight feet wide, and 
seats are constructed within it, on each 
side. In the chimney hang bacon flitches, 
which are thus economically and suffi- 
ciently smoked. 


The worthy dames are exceedingly 
pious and respectable. They sing and 
pray, and live their life. Do not ask 
them who is President—they cannot tell 
you. General Washington, perhaps; but, 
no, they suppose not. He must be dead 
by now—it was a long time ago when 
they heard of him. “Did they ever 
travel on arailroad?” A railroad? They 
don’t rightly understand what a railroad 
is. You cease your enquiries. 
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Persons travel to far distant lands to 
find primitive and singular exhibitions of 
human nature. It is not necessary. In 
the rural districts of Virginia, as in other 
States, you may discover as strange char- 
acters as elsewhere in the whole wide 
world. Here in the middle of a country 
which is in the heart of Eastern Virginia 
—where civilization and social elegance 
has had a perfect foothold for a century 
and a half—here, live these three ladies, 
beyond the pale of society,—as secluded 
and unmindful of the doings of the outer 
world as if they spent their tranquil and 
contented existence upon some island 
buried in the unexplored and unknown 
tracts of the Indian Ocean. 


It is a strange emotion which you ex- 
perience, in looking at, and talking to 
them. They are pictures, The snows 
of age have descended on their thin hair 
—wrinkles furrow their brows—the light 
of their eyes is dimmed. But they are 
not aware of any change. A looking- 
glass has-never entered the log house. 
They gaze at you calmly with their tran- 
quil eyes—answer you with the most 
amiable courtesy ; but your visit is evi- 
dently a matter of indifference. You 
belong to what you call the world—they 
do not even know what the world means. 
They are self-contained: know only each 
other. They live contented, and nurse 
each other when they are sick,—and 
“watch and pray” as they were taught 
in their girlhood. Buried in the depths 
of the pine forest, they know nothing of 
and care as little for, the world, with 
which they have no concern. Let the 
philosopher declare whether they are 


happy or miserable. For myself, I think 
that they are happy. 


Hl. 


THE BLOODY HAND. 


Two or three terrible tragedies have 
stamped the “bloody hand” upon this 
neighbourhood of late. They are quite 
equal to the most diabolical instances to 
be found in the Crimes Celébres. Victor 
Hugo, or Balzac, or Dumas would have 
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made one of them the ground-work of a 
romance in twenty volumes: dissecting 
the diseased and satanic hearts of the 
personages : following the steps by which 
they approached stealthily the point of 
murder: and gloating over the fiendish 
particulars, I have no intention of pre- 
senting any such picture—having fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately as the case may 
be, very slight admiration for the French 
school of romance. I shall simply and 
very briefly narrate one of thecrimes which 
have lately made everybody shudder. 

Ephraim Gaunt, a man of property 
and position, lived on a secluded planta- 
tion with his mother and his sister Jaél. 
The property had been left by their 
father to the brother and sister, to be 
equally divided. The mother was to 
live with them during her life-time. She 
was an inoffensive old lady, and does not 
seem to have been inany manner connect- 
ed with the tragedy which afterwards oc- 
curred. 

Ephraim Gaunt was a man of about 
twenty-five, short, light-haired, and not 
unamiable. He treated the negroes on 
his estate with very great kindness and 
leniency, according them permission to 
cultivate separate ‘‘patches” fur them- 
selves—and on one occasion when a gen- 
tleman wished to buy some corn of him, 
he declared that he had none himself, 
but his negroes had, and might sell it. 
When excited, however, Gaunt seems to 
have been dangerous, and much feared 
by the servants. But, generally speak- 
ing, he was an amiable man and an in- 
dulgent master. 

His sister Jaél was quite different. 
She was an unmarried woman of thirty 
or thirty-five—of dark and stern physi- 
ognomy, black glittering eyes, and raven 
hair, generally hanging uncombed in 
disordered elflocks upon her shoulders, 
She bore no bad resemblance at certain 
times to the dead tragedienne, Rachel: 
her black eyes glittered in her pale sal- 
low face ; her lip was habitually sour or 
sneering ; she might have been taken as 
the incarnation of the Jamia —the woman 
serpent, of the Italian poets. But to 
come to the tragedy in which these two 
persons were the chief actors. — 
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Between the brother and sister had 
slowly grown up, with the passing years, 
a profound mutual dislike. This senti- 
ment, from small beginnings, came at 
last to be a bitter hatred. Constant 
bickerings resounded in the house, and 
criminations were met by recriminations 
on both sides, until the spirit of murder 
was born: day by day it was nurtured, 
The woman Jaél demanded of her brother 
her part of the property—he denied her 
right to claim it, and charged her with 
stealing his title deeds :—these were af- 
terwards found in her chest in an out- 
house. But she declared that he had put 
them there to convict her of the charge. 

The fourth act of the drama ended by 
Gaunt’s driving his sister from the house. 
She resorted to the quarters of the negroes, 
where she remained for months, not re 
turning to the mansion house, but asso- 
ciating with the negroes—sleeping on 
the floor of the ‘‘ quarters’ by their side; 
brooding over her wrongs, and revoly- 
ing projects of righting or avenging her- 
self. 

The catastrophe came rapidly. Gaunt 
was sitting at supper—his mother lying 
on a couch opposite—when a dark figure 
appeared at the window; the muzzle of 
a gun touched the glass, and the piece 
was instantly discharged. Gaunt fell 
forward, nearly torn to pieces by the 
heavy slugs with which the gun had been 
loaded—and died almost instantly. 

The alarm was immediately given by 
Mrs, Gaunt,—and a posse of the neigh- 
bourhood hastening to the place, the 
whole household were arrested and com- 
mitted to jail, Mrs. Gaunt was, however, 
discharged immediately : the woman Jaél 
and three negroes were held to await 
their trial for murder, 

The trial duly took place; Jaél was 
discharged for want of evidence: the 
three negroes were hanged two days 
since. 

The woman Jaél declared that she had 
no part at all in the crime—that, on the 
contrary, her brother had frequently 
threatened to murder her: that on one 
occasion she was standing at night in the 
door of the house, when he or some one 
fired at her from the darkness—the charge 
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passing through her clothes. He had de- 
prived her of her rights, she said, and 
driven her from the house. Unhappily 
her character did not support these de- 
clarations of the treatment received from 
the dead man. 

The negroes when arrested denied all 
knowledge of the murder. When, how- 
ever, it was brought home to them all 
with the utmost distinctness—the fact 
that they had even dug a grave to re- 
ceive the body, in a remote and secluded 
portion of the forest : and when they were 
sentenced to death, they confessed their 
guilt, and what had impelled them to it. 

They declared that they always knew 
that their master or his sister would, one 
of them, kill the other: and they thought 
that in the event of his death, they would 
have an extremely easy time. The charge 
of promiscuous association with the ne- 
groes, on the woman’s part, was terribly 
significant in its bearing on this state- 
ment. The condemned added that Jaél 
had more than once urged them to mur- 
der her brother, but they had always 
been afraid: that, finally, she offered 
them one thousand dollars if they would 
“do the deed.” The ringleader there- 
upon yielded—procured the gun in town, 
whither he was accustomed to go daily 
in his market-cart with vegetables; and 
digging, with the assistance of his ac- 
complices, the hidden grave in the woods, 
waited for his opportunity. It came, and 
hecommitted the murder, being instigated 
and impelled thereto, he declared, by the 
sister. As I have said, the three men 
were hung two days ago: the woman 
Jaél, against whom there is no evidence, 
goes free. 

The particulars here given go to make 
up, what seems to me, as revolting a 
tragedy as any in the annals of crime. 
On the hypothesis of this woman’s guilt 
—and the facts seem to bring it home 
conclusively to her—Lucretia Borgia was 
herveritable sister. The Italian’s “‘ meth- 
ods” were more silent and subtle—but 
not less sure. 

This is but one of a thousand trage- 
dies which, from time to time, appear be- 
fore the public gaze, from the sombre 
depths of remote forests—writhing like 
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loathsome and disgusting reptiles from 
congenial darkness into the dazzling sun- 
light illumining for the first time their 
hideous deformity. 


IV. 
ANOTHER LEAF FROM THE CRIMES CELEBRES. 


Shall I relate still another? I am as- 
sured that it is actually true; and I 
think that it even exceeds, in bloody atro- 
city, the one just narrated. 

In a country house in a neighbouring 
county, resided a woman, her two daugh- 
ters, and two sons—five in all. They 
were of the humblest class; but nothing 
to their prejudice had ever been whis- 
pered even: and they lived in their se- 
cluded log mansion, contented and happy. 
The sons laboured on the small patch of 
ground—the mother’s knitting needle 
supplied its part; the daughters spun 
and wove the clothes of their brothers, 
their mother and themselves. 

There was in the neighbourhood a 
young man of bad character, who had 
for a long time been paying his addresses 
to one of the daughters. These atten- 
tions were unfavourably received; and 
never in the slightest degree encouraged. 
At last they were discontinued. Per- 
haps some altercation had taken place 
between the suitor and the brothers of 
the girl; since the young man suddenly 
ceased visiting the family. 

He remained away for a considerable 
time; and during this interval nothing 
at all was heard, or knownof him. After 
events would seem to indicate that he 
was arranging the details of a diabolical 
revenge upon the young lady and her 
family ; and perhaps had absented him- 
self from the neighbourhood, in order 
to procure the means of accomplishing 
his purpose. 

He reappeared at last, and with an af- 
fectation of good feeling requested that 
all their differences should be healed. 
His proposal was coldly received; but 
no one wished to quarrel with him, and 
accordingly, during the day which he 
spent at the house, every one treated him 
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with courtesy. As night drew on they 
expected him to return home, as the 

house contained but two bed rooms, in 

one of which slept the mother and her 

two daughters, while the two sons occu- 

pied the other. 

The visitor, however, did not seem in- 
clined to take his leave; and as the night 
drew on threateningly, solicited permis- 
sion to remain until the morning. This 
permission was reluctantly accorded : 
and at an early hour the old lady and 
her daughters retired to the adjoining 
apartment: the three men remaining in 
the common room. 

What follows is on the authority of the 
elder daughter—the object of the visitor’s 
persecutions. 

She says that she was aroused about 
midnight by a stealthy footstep in the 
adjoining room, and then heard a low, 
suppressed breathing, followed by a sound 
which resembled that of a cork carefully 
drawn from a bottle. 

At first she imagined that she was 
dreaming; but again the stealthy step 
was heard: and mastered by curiosity 
and apprehension, she rose, and cautious- 
ly opened the door separating her from 
the other apartment. 

At the sight which greeted her, she re- 
treated a step, and uttered a low scream 
of horror. The young man was bending 
over the bed of the two brothers, with a 
vial in his hand,—which was afterwards 
found, and proved to have contained prus- 
sic acid, or some other subtle poison. 
Like the uncle of Hamlet, he was about 
to pour its contents into the ears of the 
sleepers. 

The murderer was suddenly startled, 
however, by the low scream—he saw that 
his crime was discovered, and rushed 
upon the girl. With one bound she 
crossed the room—darted through the 
open door, and ran beneath the trees, of 
which there were a great number in the 
yard. Her pursuer, uttering a horrible 

oath, was close on her heels, and at one 
instant his hand almost grasped her 
night-clothes. But the heavy shadow 
saved her. She drew close to the trunk 
of a great tree, and he dashed by, think- 
ing that she had continued her flight. 
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As soon as he disappeared in the dark- 
ness, she escaped in another direction ; 
and gaining the house of a neighbour, 
gave the alarm. 

Half a dozen men hurried to the place ; 
—and here is the supreme horror of the 
narrative. 

The mother, sister, and two brothers 
were all found dead in their beds! The 
murderer had done his work. 

When search was made for him, he 
could nowhere be found:—and to this 
day no trace of his whereabouts have 
been discovered. 

Such is the tragedy I heard related on 
the authority of two gentlemen of per- 
fect credibility. And now where is the 
murderer? If his eye falls upon this 
page, in some far distant place, it will 
blanche his cheek—the King of Terror 
will clutch his heart-strings. Four pallid 
faces will rise up before him: like the 
murderer on Bosworth field, a shudder 
of despair will betray the ineffaceable 
recollection of his crime. 


a. 
FIVE REMARKABLE TREES. 


I have known many persons who ex- 
perienced their greatest pleasure in the 
contemplation of natural curiosities— 
singular insects, or flowers, or animals— 
all that seems to diverge, as it were, from 
the general laws of the Universe. 

For this class of readers I am about to 
briefly mention, some unusual phenome- 


- na in trees, which have lately attracted 


my attention—all within a circuit of a 
few miles. 

I. The first is a decayed stump, and 
trunk—for it seems to have been felled 
many years ago—of a tree, whose species 
I have no means of discovering. The 
peculiarity is in the grain. Instead of 
running straight up and down, the grain 
in this tree runs round in a perfect spiral, 
and is divided in layers, about two inches 
wide. If a piece of tape, or several 
pieces, side by side, be wrapped around a 
common walking-stick, so as to cover it 
from top to bottom, this would present a 
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good idea of the manner in which the 
grain of this singular tree extends. 

The ancients would have valued the 
strange problem, in the shortest and most 
satisfactory manner. 

They would have declared that Hercu- 
les, or one of the Titans, had caught it 
in his powerful grasp, and endeavoured 
to ¢wist it from the earth—but finding it 
too deeply rooted, left it standing. I am 
less fortunate than the nil admirari gen- 
tlemen of antiquity. I “give up” the 
puzzle of this strange tree—and beg an 
explanation from those of my friends 
who are never at a loss to discover the 
abstrusest problems. 

II. The second is simply a picturesque 
object—not at all mysterious. It is an 
enormous pine, as huge as Satan’s spear, 
which, according to Milton, resembled 
“the mast of some tall Admiral.” Around 
this pine is wrapped in the most perfect 
manner, to a height of about thirty feet, 
another smaller pine. The serpent crush- 
ing the Laocoon in his terrible folds, was 
the precursor of these two more fraternal 
companions. What made them thus em- 
brace—or rather, what induced the lesser 
to twine around the greater? 

Never did slender dame clasp closer 
her warrior husband ! 

III. The third instance is truly a very 
singular one. I saw it yesterday. Around 
the decayed trunk of a wild-cherry tree, 
in the midst of the dense pine forest, 
grow a thronging multitude of cedar sap- 
lings, rising to the height of about fifteen 
feet. In the entire wood, I am assured 
by the owner, there had never been dis- 
covered a single additional cedar trec. 
The cedars throng as closely, and, as it 
were, as tumultuously around the cherry, 
as a flock of chickens do around the 
mother hen when the hawk appears, and 
she opens her wings to conceal them. 
They crowd around the cherry in the 
centre, and are seen in no other direction. 
By what possible accident—if accident 
could originate this—could they have 
come thither? It may be said that the 
neighbourhood of the wild-cherry is 
favourable to the cedar:—but there are 
no cedars, elsewhere, in the entire wood, 
I am informed. 


IV. The fourth curiosity is a black-oak, 
an ash, a hickory and a gum tree, grow- 
ing from the same stock, or so completely 
jammed together—their roots so perfectly 
intertwined—as to appear to grow from 
one stock. The oak and ash are large 
trees—the gum and hickory smaller. 

V. The fifth is a tree of which no one 
in this part of the country knows any- 
thing. It belongs to no species known 
in Virginia; and this is the sole specimen 
which has ever been met with—at least 
by any petson with whom I have con- 
versed. It is of the medium height of 
forest trees—with a bark nearly smooth, 
thin boughs; and bears a small purple 
bell-shaped flower. It stands in a field 
which has no other tree in it—the trunk 
and boughs inclining toward the East. 
Did the germ come on some chance 
breeze, across the ocean, from the far 
Orient? Perhaps it remembers the bright 
sands and burning heavens of Syria, and 
stretches out its arms toward the ocean, 
which divides it form its native land and 
the friends of its youth—the “palms of 
Paradise.” 

So much for these tree curiosities. I 
have stated briefly and plainly the im- 
pression derived from seeing them, I 
invite explanations of the phenomena 
from those who are skilled in the study 
of natural objects, 


VI. 
TRIFLES. 
+ Buta good joke is no trifle.” 


Two gentlemen from Virginia were 
travelling in a far distant land, some 
years ago; and after a long and exhaust- 
ing journey, joyfully threw themselves 
upon their sylvan couch in the wilderness. 

In the ‘‘ dead and lonely watches of the 
night,” one of them was suddenly aroused 
by his companion—who shook him hur- 
riedly and roughly by the shoulder. 

He started up, and drawing a pistol 
from his belt, looked anxiously for the 
enemy whose approach had put an end 
to his slumbers. Nothing was visible, 
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however; and when his roving glance 
fell on the countenance of his companion, 
he perceived that the gentleman in ques- 
tion was smiling, and gazing at him with 
deep interest. 

“Why in the world did you wake me, 
——?” he asked, with a growl. 

‘* Because,” responded his companion 
with great cheerfulness, “‘I remembered 
that story 1 was trying all day to think 
of, about Squire Brown in Charlotte, my 
dear fellow! I knew if I went to sleep 
without telling you about it, I would for- 
get it completely; and I could not find it 
in my heart to disappoint you. Squire 
Brown, you see, ——.” 

What Squire Brown performed was 
never, however, related. I prefer omitting 
the muttered observations of the aroused 
sleeper, as he sank again to rest—pur- 
sued by his smiling and persistent his- 
torian, even to the borders of slumber 
land. 

The proceeding of the story-teller, 
here, has seemed to me, upon reflection, 
eminently reasonable and defensible. Ie 
that getteth a wife, we are told, getteth a 
good thing—and a good joke is alse a 
* good thing” which should not be missed. 
In addition—is not the pursuit of an 
auditor, like that of knowledge, under 
difficulties, a spectacle of the first dignity 
and interest? 


A gentleman of lower Virginia, not 
long since, received a visit from an old 
friend, whom he had not seen for years. 
The meeting was mutually delightful ; 
and the host begged his visitor to make 
free with everything he possessed, and 
use not the slightest ceremony. 

“This is ‘Liberty Hall,’ recollect,” he 
added, ‘‘and I hope you will send for 
anything you may possibly desire.” 

“With pleasure,” was the reply; and 
on the same night, when he was about to 
retire, the guest bethought him of the 
urgent request. 

“Have anything, sir?” asked the 
courteous young ebony who had carried 
up his candle. 

“Well, yes,” said the guest, “I would 
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like to have a night-cap; do you think 
you could get me one?” 

The boy returned a ready assent, and 
disappeared. He remained absent a 
quarter of an hour, and then came back 
carrying, on a waiter, a lady’s night-cap, 
of the most delicate material and covered 
with lace and frills, after the latest 
fashion. 

Behind came the host. 

“Tm glad you sent down, my dear 
friend,” he said, “I don’t wear night- 
caps myself, but my wife does, and that 
is one of her very nicest I believe.” 

He was interrupted by a burst of laugh- 
ter: and the explanation quickly fol- 
lowed. The “night-cap” coveted by the 
guest was contained in a square bottle, 
whose acquaintance he had made at din- 
ner :—and this was soon produced. 

The lady enjoyed the joke as much as 
her husband, and still exhibits the night- 
cap, whose fashion was objected to by 
her guest. 


A friend informs me that ‘“ Squire 
Rice,” who gave the “treat” at which 
** Cousin Sally Dillard” was present, is an 
actual personage, and very worthy gen- 
tleman of East Tennessee: whom he has 
frequently met: and whose acquaintance 
he has the pleasure of enjoying. Who 
is the author of the history of Squire 
Rice’s treat—of the doings of “‘ My Wife,” 
who acted in so foolish a manner,—and 
last, though not least, of “Cousin Sally 
Dillard,” who so judiciously made use of 
the bridge across the stream? Does the 
production belong to the literature of Vir- 
ginia or of Tennessee? I propound these 
enquiries to the critics. 


A thousand anecdotes of John Ran- 
dolph are related. The —— family were 
involved in some unpleasant difficulties 
with the Roanoke orator; and those of 
the name were so numerous, that when 
an altercation took place with one, it was 
apt to end in a collision with the entire 
class. 
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“They are like a pile of fish-hooks,” 
said Randolph, joining his fore-finger and 
thumb, “if you try to raise one, you raise 
a hundred of them.” 

This trifle exhibits an actual instance 
of the peculiar plainness and point which 
characterized Mr. Randolph’s illustra- 
tions. The listener followed the direction 
of his thin fore-finger, and seemed to 
look upon the images painted by a stroke 
of his trenchant wit. 


I shall terminate my idle sketches for 
to-day, with an incident or two related by 
the gentleman of Virginia, who aroused 
his friend, to tell him about Squire Brown 
of Charlotte. 

“TI was travelling,” he said, “from 
India to the Isthmus of Suez, in the 
steamship ‘ Bombay.’ We had some very 
amusing characters on board. Among 
the rest was a lady named Macgrith, 
whose husband was an exceedingly meek 
and unresisting little gentleman. His 
wife was a terrible tartar, and imposed 
upon him horribly. We used to goon 
deck before nine in the morning to take 
a shower bath, or smoke a cigar, or chat 
—only half dressed, as it was in the 
warm latitudes: and one morning Mac- 
grith joined us there, and was prevailed 
upon to smoke. He had scarcely lit his 
cigar when a maid appeared and said: 

“** Mistress wants to see you, sir.’ 

“Macgrith, with a most guilty look, 
obeyed: and as soon as he entered the 
cabin we heard, in a tone of fury: 

“*You scamp! you wretch! 
with that odious cigar? Pray what do 
you mean, sir! Throw away that cigar! 
and take and dress the children !’ 

“We heard nothing more. Macgrith 
did not re-appear. On the same day the 
steamer paused for some hours at a port 
on the route, and Mrs. Macgrith went on 
shore to the hotel. I followed, and was 
lounging on the porch when the little 
man passed by me in a hurried way, and 
disappeared. He soon returned, however, 
with a bottle of porter, looking very 
anxious, and I asked if anything was the 
matter? He blushed very red, and at 
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last I discovered the secret. Mrs. Mac- 
grith was unfortunately very much— 
intoxicated. I looked into her room and 
saw the lady staggering. 

“He carried her the porter—poured it 
into the glass which she held—and turned 
to set down the bottle. As he did so, the 
excellent lady discharged the tumbler- 
ful into his face! 

* But this was not the end of his tribu- 
lations. He had engaged a vehicle to 
convey himself and his family to the 
steamer ; and into this vehicle the lady, 
now somewhat recovered, accordingly 
entered. Very naturally supposing that 
he might occupy one of the two or three 
vacant seats, the unfortunate Macgrith 
put his foot upon the step. In another 
instant he would have occupied the seat 
beside his dame. But, as Othello says— 
‘Who can control his fate ?’ 

“‘ At the moment when he was between 
earth and sky—balanced on the steps— 
the lady lifted up her feet, both feet— 
drew back those ponderous battering- 
rams, and discharging them full in his 
breast, with a terrible display of chubby 
ankles and their continuations, sent him 
rolling on the ground. 

“The last I saw of Macgrith he was 
standing on the wharf at Portsmouth— 
with a baby in his arms—holding another 
child by the hand—and carrying under 
his arm an umbrella, a basket, a paper 
package, a work-box, a fan, a muff, and a 
smelling bottle. I regarded him as a 
victim of matrimony.” 

Some amusing scenes occurred upon 
the same voyage. The weather was so 
warm that no one, not even the ladies, 
thought of sleeping between decks. They 
came to the upper deck; and one half 
was marked off for them: the other half 
reserved for the gentlemen. Scarcely a 
night passed without pillows flying from 
one side to the other of the line of sepa- 
ration—and in these battles the ladies 
seemed to enjoy themselves very much, 
At eight bells, or four in the morning; 
they were aroused by the cry that the 
force-pump was about to be put in ope- 
ration to wash the deck; and one morn- 
ing the lieutenant, as an excellent jest, 
started the pumps before the sleepers 










































































were aroused. They rose screaming and 
flitted down in their night-dresses, ming- 
ling inextricably with the gentlemen. 

But the most entertaining incident 
which attended the trip, was the mid- 
night encounter between a young lady 
and a favourite monkey of the Captain’s, 
called Jocko. 


“It seems that two young girls, who 
slept just beyond the partition dividing 
the saloon from the state-rooms, had de- 
vised a plan to remain cool at night. 
The partition was of Venitian shutters, 
which could be opened without difficulty: 
and the plan was to turn the “ wind-sail,”’ 
or circular canvas funnel, passing through 
the roof of the saloon, and bringing the 
breeze into the hold—to turn this into the 
state-rooms. 


“ Accordingly, after every one had re- 
tired, the young ladies stole out into the 
saloon—opened the Venitians—and affix- 
ing the bottom of the wind-sail so that 
the breeze should pass directly above 
their berths, retired as they came. 


‘Some young officers, however, were 
sleeping, unseen, upon the couches of 
the saloon, and were awaked by the op- 
pressive heat. Seeking to discover the 
origin of the phenomenon, they saw the 
wind-sail diverted from its proper func- 
tions, and debouching into the state-room. 
They at once understood the scheme of 
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the young ladies, and immediately thought 
of playing them a trick. 

“They went out quietly—untied Jocko, 
the Captain’s monkey, who was slumber- 
ing on deck, under the combined in- 
fluences of a heavy supper, an excellent 
conscience, and a bottle of curacoa which 
he had stolen—and then bearing the un- 
fortunate Jocko to the top opening of 
the wind sail, precipitated him below. 

“Jocko uttered cries of horrible af- 
fright, and vainly endeavoured to grasp 
the tight canvas and arrest his descent. 
He found it impossible, and rushing down 
as rapidly as lightning, threw himself 
into the outstretched arms of one of the 
young ladies who had started up in bed 
upon hearing his cries. An awful up- 
roar arose in the state-rooms—Jocko and 
the young lady rolled to the floor, locked 
in each other’s embraces—and in five 
minutes some hundreds of persons of 
both sexes, with and without night-caps, 
appeared upon the scene, supposing that 
the steamer was on fire. 

“The unhappy Jocko was discovered, 
and I am sorry to say, soundly flogged. 
His roving propensities were supposed to 
have sent him on a voyage of discovery ; 
and he suffered the penalty of misfortune, 
and misrepresentation. 

“T nearly forgot to add that the young 
lady never liked to be asked what she 
thought of the embraces of a monkey.” 


‘ 
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A fair, young infant lay at rest 
Upon its slumbering mother’s breast. 


The lady’s face still wore the light 

Of life’s gay Summer warm and bright. 
Tho’ few her years, she was the wife 
Of one whose soul was full of strife. 

A haughty man—unsought, unknown, 
Unloved by all, save her alone; 

The pure, calm trust her spirit gave, 
Was all he had, or cared to have. 

She feared the sternness of his eye, 
And loved him, scarcely knowing why,— 
An orphan in her early days, 


She seldom heard the voice of praise; 
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And tones of love, so wondrous seemed, 
That when he spoke, she almost deemed 
Him God-like—so her young heart grew, 
To love him much, yet fear him too. 

His lightest wish she tried to guess, 

To win his thanks was blessedness , 
And days of toil, she often passed 
Preparing some surprise, at last, 

That he might smile, that he might say, 
“T love you better ev’ry day.” 


*T was twilight hour—the silv’ry tune 
Of winds stirred by the breath of June, 
Laughed ‘mid the flowers,—one glowing star 
Shone thro’ the other dim, afar, 

And gaily joined with light of glee 

Glad Nature’s Summer harmony. 

The vesper hymn of weary bird, 

Seeking its nest, was clearly heard 

In that sweet concert,—o’er the world 

The hand of Night had half unfurled 

Her sunless banner,—Day yet stayed, 
Lingering with smile in wood and glade; 
Shedding soft tears upon the flowers 
That claimed her kiss in fairer hours. 


Weaving bright fancies for her child, 
Wrapt in a dream, the mother smiled— 
Hope whispered flatt’ring tales of joy 
And crowned with bliss, her darling boy ; 
While in her sleep, she murmured soft, 
Kind, holy words, to cheer him oft,— 
Grown up to manhood, good and wise, 
Hope pictured him to her glad eyes 

A hero in his native land; 

The leader of a noble band, 

Free and brave-hearted, high and strong, 
Upholding right and scorning wrong, 

A man whose lofty, glorious soul, 

No care could crush, no sin control ; 
Such to the dreamer seemed her son, 
Whose feeble years were just begun. 


“Singing, singing merrily : 
From my home in the surging sea, 
Bright is the gift I bring to thee! 
Child of mortal, on thy brow 
Wondrous sign shall be written now. 
Pow’r I bring thee, high and rare, 
Where the richest of treasures are; 
Thou shalt search and the fleetest wind 
Can not be swifter than thy mind; 
Thou wilt look on the ocean’s tide, 
And the voice of thy song shall glide 
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Into thy soul, with magic pow’r, 
Soothing thee in stormiest hour. 
Dreamily, dreamily, 

Singing soft shall an Echo be, 
In thy heart and in thy brain, 
Calming every throb of pain, 
This is the gift I bring thee now, 
Child with unshadowed Poet brow.” 


The infant smiled—a breeze swept by, 
Low and soft as a lover’s sigh ; 
A gentle sound was on the air, 
Sweet as the voice of morning pray’r:— 


“T am come from a land of song and flow’rs, 
Where life is a circle of golden hours; 
I bring a Wreath that will never fade, 
In Summer’s glow or in Winter’s shade ; 
*T was twined in the garden of Love and Truth, 
Thou may’st wear it proudly in careless youth. 
It will be to thee, in thy failing age, 
More dear than earth's mightiest heritage ; 
All dewy and blooming I place it now, 
Young chosen of God, on thy princely brow: 
Garland of thought, 
In Eden wrought, 
Thro’ each of life’s changes ’twill be to thee 
A gift of light, 
Changeless and bright, 
All worthy of high immortality.” 


Bright as a sun-ray, a swift wing sped 
Over the young babe’s lowly bed ; 
Shadows stole to the quiet room, 
Dark’ning flow’rs in their gayest bloom, 
But wreathed with beauty undefiled 
Was the soul of the poet child. 


Sobbingly sweet, 
Low, incomplete, 
Came a soft voice. 


“Son of the Beautiful, son of the Free, 
All sad is the gift which I bring unto thee. 
Tears must be thine—while with deep tenderness 
Thy song-words go forth to be blest and to bless, 
Thou may’st suffer in loneliness. 
Heedless of gain, 
Avoiding not pain, 
Thou wilt seem strange to the children of earth, 
Seeing thy wonderment, 
Lacking discernment, 
They can but mock thee, not knowing thy worth.” 


The task is done, 
The goal of Fame is bravely won; 
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The fever-dream is over now, 
Laurels are on the Poet’s brow. 
What cause has he for sighs ? 
The tear-dimmed page is cast aside, 
’Tis filled with thoughts he fain would hide, 
Written in an hour of loneliness, 
It is a song of bitterness, 
Not meant for careless eyes. 


“The Autumn leaves are falling, 
The Autumn blast is wild, 

Ah! how I loved its rushing, 
When a merry-hearted child! 

I laughed at thoughts of Winter, 
And only felt how free 

Amid the frosty pine-hills 
Our wanderings soon would be.” 


Sweet time of life’s beginning, 
How beautiful! how bright! 

Its memory is soothing 
To my weary soul to-night. 

I clasp the hand of Fancy, 
And try to warble gay, 

A pleasant song she taught me 
In the crowded street to-day. 


But no—my spirit weary, 
Droops low on dusty wing, 

Reality is mocking 
And I cannot, cannot sing. 

Like sun-beam and like blossom, 
Men say, are songs of mine, 

I'm flattered, envied, honoured, 
And in anguish left to pine. 

And this is Fame, oh! phantom, 
I never wished for thee, 

Why hast thou coldly bound me 
To such gilded misery ? 

The laurel wreath is heavy, 
My brain is mad with pain, 

My heart is wildly yearning 
For one hour of rest, in vain. 


The poet wept, wept like a child, 

O’ercome by sorrow, strange and wild, 

And sobbing still, lay down to rest 

On Death’s relentless, chilly breast. 

The morrow came, few tears were shed 

Above the songter’s earth-made bed, 

And years rolled on—new wreaths of fame 

Were twined around his deathless name ; 

His tomb is now a nation’s pride, 

And yet with broken heart he died! 
Mase. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


The education of woman has been a 
fruitful theme for the exercise of the 
ablest minds that have ever existed; and 
various and diversified have been the 
suggestions made upon this, as we be- 
lieve, the most important, perhaps, of all 
the uses and applications of intellectual 
culture. Yet, while this is the case, we 
very much doubt if any subject is less 
understood than the manner, range, and 
degree of female education, and female 
intellectual development. 

In our remarks upon this subject, we 
shall confine our attention to female edu- 
cation in the United States, as that is the 
only sort of female education with which 
we have,any practical or personal ac- 
quaintance. We believe that it has been 
conceded by the ablest writers upon this 
subject, that there is no difference in the 
primary condition of the minds of the 
two sexes; and that the difference which 
exists after cultivation, is due to the 
difference of that cultivation. That this 
difference does and ought to exist, we 
have no doubt; but that the disparily 
now existing is “right, proper and just” 
to woman, we do not for a moment be- 
lieve. 

We shall endeavour to point out what 
we conceive to be the errors of female 
education at the present day, and suggest 
such remedies as we believe will at least 
mitigate, if not remove, these grave errors 
and deplorable mistakes. 

The first error to which we would call 
attention, is the habit (arising in many, 
in most instances, from a want of energy 
in the mother,) of neglecting, in early 
childhood, the gradual and systematic 
training of the young mind; susceptible 
as it is at that age of impressions which, 
as long as life lasts, will incline the child, 
and the woman, to good or evil, virtue or 
vice, great intellectual superiority, or an 
equally great intellectual inanity. We 
would not, of course, confine the child to 
the prejudice of physical, or overload the 
mind to the injury of intellectual vigour ; 
but we would have even its sports and 
amusements, subservient to the great end 
of education, and a.bent, as it were, given 


_ distinction—and a very important one 





to the mind, which would elevate and en- 
large it as it grew with the physical con- 
dition of the child. 

The present system, (a vicious one we 
believe, ) which prevails in the management 
of boys as well as girls, is to allow them 
to “run wild” until they have reached 
the age of eight or ten years, under the 
impression that it is necessary for their 
physical health, leaving the mind to be 
impressed by the vice and ignorance of, 
not unfrequently, vicious, ignorant, and 
depraved companions, 

The mind of a child is, perhaps, more 
inquiring in its nature, than at any after 
age, and hence the necessity of directing 
these inquiries in a proper channel, and 
affording such information to the young 
inquirer as will tend to develope its intel- 
lect and purify its heart. We would, 
therefore, urge the necessity of feeding 
the mind with the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, and thus laying a foundation 
deep and abiding, upon which, in after 
years, a temple of knowledge may be 
reared, at which its votaries “‘may wor- 
ship from morn till night.” Another 
source of error in female education, is the 
custom of sending girls, at a young and 
tender age, to boarding-schools. We 
are aware that we run the risk of 
drawing down upon our devoted heads 
the ‘‘anathemas” of female boarding- 
school teachers, when we presume to 
censure a custom whieh fills their purses 
with gold; yet we are fully pursuaded— 
and bold enough to utter the sentiment— 
that of all systems of education, this is 
the most pernicious. ' 

Let us be understood! We do not say 
that there is not an age at which, per- 
haps, it may be advantageous to send a 
girl to a boarding-school, well conducted 
and properly organized; but we do say, 
without the least hesitation, that the 
habit of sending very young girls to such 
institutions is detrimental and injurious 
to moral and intellectual development. 
Before proceeding further, we would 
draw a distinction between inéellectual 
and mechanical instruction, for such a 
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too—does exist; intellectual instruction 
consists, we conceive, in that system which 
explains thoroughly, “‘root and branch,”’ 
to the perfect comprehension of the pupil, 
the subject of instruction, so that the 
mind of the child is enlarged and de- 
veloped, and not trained exclusively in 
memory. 

On the other hand, what we term me- 
chanical teaching, is that system of get- 
ting “‘by heart,” or, more properly, of 
memorizing certain rules and axioms, 
without understanding their use and ap- 
plication. This is a routine system which, 
asa general thing, is ephemeral in its 
nature, and at the same time destructive 
to all the higher powers of the human 
intellect. Taking it for granted that no 
one who has had any experience in these 
two systems of instruction, will doubt 
the truth of our position, we are con- 
strained to say, that in a large number of 
female boarding-schools, consisting, as 
they generally do, of many scholars and 
few teachers, the mechanical system of 
teaching, of necessity, is the system 
adopted especially with the smaller and 
younger girls. Trained in this mental 
tread-mill, their intellects do not range 
beyond this limited circle, while their 
morals are somewhat neglected, and thus 
habits and trammels of intellect become 
a “second nature,” and forever disqualify 
the woman from reaching that high 
moral and intellectual culture which fits 
her to be a wife and mother. The mind 
becomes a mechanical inanity, and loses, 
if we may so speak, half of its glorious 
and immortal nature. We are fully con- 
vinced, and it is due to teachers of board- 
ing-schools for us to admit, that many of 
them are aware without having the power 
to correct all these mistakes; but while 
we admit this in justice to many excel- 
lent teachers, we yet think they could do 
much towards removing and correcting 
some, if not all, of these grave errors. 

No girl should be admitted into these 
institutions under a certain age, nor 
should the number of pupils exceed the 
capacity (mental and physical) of the in- 
structors, thoroughly to teach whatever 
is undertaken. Another serious mistake 
in female education is to attempt to teach 
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too much in a given time; it is utterly im- 
possible to teach a girl in the usual time 
allotted to education, the long catalogue 
of studies advertised as a course at these 
schools, and the most that can be accom- 
plished is only a tolerable knowledge of 
some,.or merely a smattering in all. 

The only real benefit to be derived 
from a boarding-school, consists in the 
attrition, if we may so speak, of girls 
upon each other, some knowledge of the 
world and the acquirement, perhaps, (on 
account of superior masters) of a few of 
the accomplishments (so called) of female 
education. But even these advantages 
(if they be such) should be held in sub- 
jection to a thorough home education, to 
be acquired before a girl is ever entrusted 
within the walls of a boarding-school. 

We think the essential requisite for 
female education of a superior order, is 
to be found at home; let the education 
be obtained at home, under carefully 
selected and thoroughly prepared in- 
structors, 

We do not mean a sickly, sentimental 
governess, who is weak enough to be 
ashamed of her calling, and ready to 
throw herself into the first pair of avail- 
able matrimonial arms; but when we 
speak of home instruction under compe- 
tent teachers, we mean an educated and 
intellectual woman, whose heart and 
intellect are developed ; who enters upon 
her duties cheerfully, and is fully aware 
of the privileges as well as of the respon- 
sibility of her position. 

Under such a teacher, and watched 
over by parental solicitude, woman will 
become not merely the sensual, but also 
the intellectual companion and equal of 
man. There are many young men at the 
present day, who enter Colleges and Uni- 
versities for the purpose of having their 
names published to the world as having 
taken a degree, rather than for the more 
laudable and nobler aim of attaining to 
high literary and intellectual culture. So 
young girls are sent to school to learn a 
few airs and graces that are patent in 
this age, rather than for the more glori- 
ous privilege of fitting themselves to be 
wives and mothers, 

It seems to us that the grand end and 
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aim of American women is marriage, the 
motto is, “marry well if you can, but if 
you cannot marry well, marry at any 
rate ;” and the sooner this can be accom- 
plished, after ‘‘turning out,” the better; 
almost children themselves, they are soon 
called upon to take charge of a family, 
with scarcely a single requisite prepara- 
tion for such a difficult and responsible 
position, They are fulfilling, in the physi- 
cal sense, the law of heaven, without 
either the adequate conception of the 
duties, or heaven-born privileges and bliss 
of maternity. 

This characteristic of American wo- 
men to marry early, is in itself an ef- 
fectual bar to high intellectual culture; 
too young to have acquired much before, 
their duties after marriage are such as 
effectually to preclude the idea of any 
great degree of improvement. We have, 
in general, no great admiration for old 
maids, such as we usually see; but we 
think there is too much sensitiveness 
among the sex upon this subject, and we 
admire, above all others, that woman who 
voluntarily remains a maid, rather than 
immolate soul and body upon the altar 
of mammon. 

There is no greater source of moral, 
intellectual and physical decrepitude, than 
early marriages, superinduced as it is by 
a want of stability in an undeveloped 
mind, and a difference so great in the at- 
tainment of husband and wife, as to ren- 
der a compatibility of tastes, home pur- 
suits and intellectual enjoyments, entirely 
out of the question. Another cause of 
intellectual inferiority in woman, arises 
from her habits and tastes of reading, 
very few of them having read anything 
beyond the ephemeral literature of the 
day, a sentimental novel or two, or per- 
haps a child’s history. They are thus 
of necessity sent forth into the world 
utterly unacquainted with its history and 
ignorant of its standard literature, science 
and biography. The truth of this is fully 
attested by the style of conversation be- 
tween the sexes, so insipid and frivolous 
is its general tone, that a man of sense 
rarely finds a young lady qualified to dis- 
cuss any subject beyond the last novel or 
the latest fashion. 
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The improvement of woman’s educa- 
tion will excite a like improvement in 
that of man, and hence we have a double 
inducement for some radical change and 
improvement in the present system of 
female education. Now, we may be asked, 
since we find fault with the present sys- 
tem, what system we would recommend? 

This is a question, we confess, more 
easily asked than answered, and as we 
do not feel competent to devise a system, 
we must content ourselves by throwing 
out such suggestions as have occurred to 
us, leaving to others the more difficult 
task of elaborating a system, which we 
trust will be an improvement of the one 
now so universally in use. 

We would suggest the early training 
of the child, by incorporating, from time 
to time, as the opportunity occurs, in- 
struction and education with the sports 
and amusements of the child, and then, 
as soon as the age of the child will admit, 
of beginning systematically to train the 
young mind. 

We would especially recommend that a 
taste for reading be cultivated, and such 
books placed in the child’s hands as 
will afford instruction with amusement; 
parents also should study the peculiar 
temperament and disposition of each child, 
for children differ like the same disease 
in different individuals, and consequently 
require a different treatment, We would 
have the education (as far as circum- 
stances will permit) to be a home article, 
under a competent teacher, and subject to 
parental and home influence, to cultivate 
the heart as well as the mind, and especi- 
ally to study a course of reading; we say 
study a course of reading, because casual, 
hasty and superficial reading is of little 
or no benefit. Let the course of study be 
prolonged to a maturer age than young 
ladies generally deem it necessary to cul- 
tivate their intellects, and as a conse- 
quence of this, let the age at which mar- 
riage generally occurs be postponed at 
least to the age of twenty-five. 

There is no question of the following 
truth, uttered by a distinguished writer, 
“that the happiness of a woman will be 
materially increased in proportion as edu- 
cation has given her the habit and the 
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means of drawing her resources from her- proves the stock of national talents, and 
self.” And we cannot refrain from mak- employs more minds for the instruction 
ing, in conclusion, another quotationfrom and amusement of the world; it increases 
the same author, so exactly expressing the pleasures of society by multiplying 
our own views that we prefer using his the topics upon which the two sexes take 
own language. “If you educate women «common interest; and makes marriage 
to attend to dignified and important sub- an intercourse of understanding as well 
jects, you are multiplying beyond measure as of affection, by giving dignity and im- 
the chances of human improvement, by portance to the female character. The 
preparing and medicating those early im- education of women favours public 
pressions, which always come from the morals; it provides for every season of 
mother; and which, in a great majority _ life, as well as for the brightest and best; 
of instances, are quite decisive of char- and leaves a woman when she is stricken 
acter and genius. Nor is it only inthe by the hand of Time, not as she now is, 
business of education that women would destitute of everything and neglected by 
influence the destiny of men. If women _ all; but with the full power and splendid 


knew more, men must learn more— attractions of knowledge, diffusing the 
for ignorance would then be shameful— __ elegant pleasures of polite literature, and 
and it would become the fashion tobe in- receiving the just homage of learned and 
structed. The instruction of women im- accomplished men.” E. T. 











Cowper AND His Critic.—Cowper had sent a small poem to the publishers, when some 
friendly critic took the liberty to alter a line in the poem, to make tt smoother, supposing, 
of course, he had made the line much better because it was smoother, and that Cowper 
would be grateful for such a favour; but Cowper did not think “oily smoothness” the 
only merit of poetry, and so was quite indignant at the liberty taken with his poem. 

“J did not write the line,” says he, that has been tampered with hastily or without due 
attention to the construction of it; and what appeared to me its only merit is, in its 
present state, entirely annihilated. 


“T know that the ears of modern verse-makers are delicate to an excess, and their 
readers are troubled with the same squeamishness as themselves; so that if a line does 
not run as smooth as quicksilver, they are offended. A critic of the present day 
serves a poem as a cook serves a dead turkey, when she fastens the legs of it to a post 
and draws out all its sinues. For this we may thank Pope; but give me a manly, rough 
line, with a deal of meaning in it, rather thana whole poem of music periods, that have 
nothing but their oily smoothness to recommend them. 


“In a much longer poem which I have just finished, there are many lines which an 
ear so nice as the gentleman’s who made the above-mentioned alteration would undoubt- 
edly condemn; and yet (if I may be allowed the expression) they cannot be made 
smoother without being made the worse for it. There is a roughness on a plumb which 
nobody that understands fruit would rub off, though the plumb would be much more 
polished without it. But lest I tire you, I will only add, that I wish you to guard me for 
the future from all such meddling, assuring you that I always write as smoothly as I can, 


but that I never did, never will, sacrifice the spirit or sense of a passage to the sound 
of it.” 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE—LEXINGTON, 


The above “cut” is a good representa- 
tion of that portion of the buildings of 
this Institution, appropriated to the use 


of students, to lecture-rooms, &e. The 
artist has executed his task faithfully as 
far as he has gone. But in several par- 
ticulars the picture fails to do justice to 
the real appearance of the college grounds 
and their surroundings. In the first 
place, there are several fine shade-trees 
in front of the buildings, which we do 
not find here represented. In the second 
place, the splendid mountain scenery, 
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VIRGINIA. 


forming the back-ground of that almost 
unsurpassed landscape, which surrounds 
the village and the Institution on the 
West, is here but faintly visible. Again, 
the Professor’s houses, extending out on 
either side of the line of buildings, add 
not a little to the beauty of the grounds, 
but they do not appear in the picture. 
To criticise, however, was not the object 
with which we set out, but thus far we 
may go in that direction, so that the pic- 
ture may be justly appreciated. 

“We have before us the Triennial Reg. 
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ister of Alumni with the Annual Cata- 
logue and Circular” of this Institution— 
a remarkably neat and well executed 
pamphlet of nearly fifty pages. The 
“ Historical Statistics,” briefly set forth 
on the first two pages, are interesting and 
suggestive. They carry us back to ante- 
revolutionary days, when the men of this 
frontier section of our State were wont 
to be educated, more by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, than by academic appliances: 
We find the foundation of the Institution 
in old “ Liberty Hall Academy,” as far 
back as 1774. Its ‘‘ Rector” for more 
than twenty years was the Rev. Wm. Gra- 
ham, the pioneer of classical and mathe- 
matical education in the Great Valley. 
Of him a distinguished pupil* of his own 
says: “‘ He possessed a mind formed for 
profound and accurate investigation. He 
had studied the Latin and Greek Classics 
with great care, and relished the beauties 
of those exquisite compositions. With 
those authors taught in the schools, he 
was familiar by long practice in teaching, 
and always insisted on the importance of 
classical literature, as the proper founda- 
tion of a liberal education, He had a 
strong inclination to the study of Natural 
Philosophy, and took pleasure in making 
experiments with such apparatus as he 
possessed ; and he had procured for the 
Academy as good an one as was possess- 
ed by most of the Colleges. In these ex- 
periments*much time was employed, on 
which inquisitive persons not connected 
with the Academy, were freely permitted 
to attend. 

The science, however, which engaged 
his attention more than all others, except 
theology, was the PuiLosopny or THE 
Minp. In this he took great delight, and 
to this devoted much time and attention.” 
Thus we find him viewing the different 
departments of study as alike important 
to a complete academic course. 

Soon after Mr. Graham had retired 
from its halls, having sacrificed the prime 
of his life, and toa great extent his pe- 
cuniary interest to the welfare of this in- 
stitution, struggling to stand amid the 
trying times of the Revolution, and of 
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the first establishment of our govern- 
ment, it had the good fortune to receive 
from the “ Father of his Country,” a lib- 
eral donation, which Virginia had confer- 
red upon him, but which he was unwil- 
ling to accept on his own account; yet he 
accepted it, that he might re-confer it as 
a still greater gift upon his native State, 
by using it in endowing one of her most 
promising institutions. 

In this connection, we shall call atten- 
tion to another interesting item in the 
history of this College. We copy from 
the “ Triennial Register.” 

“The Cincinnati Society of Virginia 
was organized by the surviving Officers of 
the Revolution, soon after the close of the 
war. The objects of the society were :— 
1. To perpetuate the bond of union which 
had kept them so firmly bound together 
during their long struggle for Indepen- 
dence; and 2. To raise, by individual 
contributions, a common fund, for the re- 
lief of such widows and orphans as had 
been left by any of their comrades, or 
might be left by themselves, in circum- 
stances requiring pecuniary aid. 

“After some years, it was thought ex- 
pedient to dissulve the association. It 
was then found, that after providing for 
all remaining widows and orphans, there 
would be a large residuary fund still on 
hand. This fund they resolved, in imi- 
tation of their illustrious Commander-in- 
Chief, to add to the endowment of Wash- 
ington College, under certain specified 
conditions. The college having accepted 
and fulfilled these conditions, is now in 
full possession of this donation, amount- 
ing at present to about $23,000. 

‘“‘ As a token of obligation to the Socie- 
ty of Cincinnati for their liberality, the 
College requires of the best scholar in 
every class of graduates an oration in 
honor of the Society. This is always a 
part of the annual commencement exer- 
cises.” 

The name of that Association is perpet 
uated in the title given to the professional 
chair of Mathematics. 

We must not pass unnoticed another 
valuable donation, subsequently added to 





* The late Rev. Dr. Alexander of Princeton. 
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the endowment of the college, by a wor- 
thy son of the “ Emerald Isle,” to whose 
memory a beautiful monument has been 
erected on the campus, and may be seen 
near the end of the picture on the right. 
This monument bears the following in- 
scription: ‘‘‘ Honor To WHOM HONOR’— 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN RosIn- 
SON, A NATIVE OF IRELAND—A SOLDIER OF 
WAsHINGTON—A MUNIFICENT BENEFACTOR 
or Wasnineton Cottece. Born A. D. 
1754. Diep A. D. 1826, 

Additional mementoes of his liberality 
are found in the title given to the chair 
of Physical Science; and in the gold 
medals annually awarded to distinguished 
graduates. 

With these endowmeats, the “ Acade- 
my” was enabled to assume a most re- 
spectable position as a “College.” It 
has since, occasionally, had its times of 
depression—it has found its calumnia- 
tors—it has met with those who would 
gladly have crushed it; nevertheless, its 
general course has been “‘ onward and up- 
ward.” 

In the matter of external displays, this 
College claims no remarkably high posi- 
tion. But in its infernal arrangement— 
in its elevated standard of scholarship— 
in its extended and thorough course of 
classical, scientific and mathematical stu- 
dies—in its well-constructed system of 
discipline, it holds a position in public 
estimation, second to that of no other col- 
lege in the Union. In confirmation of 
this, we quote from a late Richmond pa- 
per. Speaking of the closing exercises 
of the past session, the writer says: 

“‘ The examining committee, consisting 
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of Rev. Dr. Pendleton of the Episcopal 
church, Drs. Dabney and Brown, and Mr. 
Page of Lexington, declare in their re- 
port to the Board of Trustees, that the 
examinations were really admirable.” 
They further say, that “‘the course in 
this College is complete to the highest 
standard ; that the members of its faculty 
are able and efficient; that its system of 
instruction is rigid and thorough; and 
that the education it furnishes is as entire 
as can be secured in any institution of 
like grade in the country.” This, com- 
ing from the source it does, is high praise, 
but not undeserved. 

In glancing the eye over the list of 
Alumni, the reader will be at once struck 
with the extent to which this Institution 
from its earliest period has contributed to 
fill every department of society with able 
and efficient men. While yet an Acade- 
my, it sent out for the “ Bar and the 
Bench” its Blackburn, its Stuarts, its 
Brown, and its Marshall. Then further 
down ‘along the list, are the names of 
Coalter, Field, Allen and others equally 
worthy to be mentioned. More brilliant 
perhaps are the names familiar in the 
Legislative councils of our country— 
Roane, Watkins, Crittenden, Braxton, 
Preston, McDowell. Inthe “ Pulpit,” we 
find the names of Hoge, Alexander, Buax- 
ter, Rice, Speece, McPheeters, Paxton, 
Ruffner and Plumer, with others immor- 
tal in the pages of the church’s history. 

With such a “ past” and such a “ pres- 
ent,” may we not confidently expect for 
Washington College a still more bril- 
liant “ future ?” 























Brief editorials and brief obituaries in 
the newspapers of the State, have already 
apprized the public of the death, on the 
8th of July last, at Williamsburg, of 
Lucian Minor, Professor of Law in Wil- 
liam and Mary College. These announce- 
ments sufficed to inflict a pang of sorrow 
upon a large number of devoted friends, 
and were, in their simple brevity, just 
what his own taste would have approved. 
But the death of such a man would seem 
to require a more extended notice. In 
essaying it, the writer seeks, not the 
somewhat selfish gratification of indul- 
ging in deserved eulogy of a departed 
friend. His aim is higher, He trusts 
that the exhibition of genius, talents, taste 
and learning devoted less to the worldly 
advancement of their possessor, than to 
the good of mankind, may carry with it 
a salutary moral lesson. A cordial inti- 
macy and uninterrupted friendship coe- 
val with his acquaintance, and extending 
through a period embracing more thau 
half his earthly career, in some degree, 
qualify the writer for the task. No one 
has enjoyed better opportunities of know- 
ing and appreciating the traits of his 
moral and intellectual nature. 

After completing his education in the 
venerable institution of which he died a 
Professor, Mr. Minor removed to Ala- 
bama, with a view of following his pro- 
fession in that State. His sojourn there 
was a brief one, and he returned to Vir- 
ginia, and commenced the practice of the 
Law, in his native county of Louisa, 
where he resided, with the exception of 
a year or two spent in Albemarle, until 
his appointment to the Chair of Law in 
William and Mary. 

As a Lawyer, Mr. Minor was justly 
held in very high estimation by all of his 
brethren who had opportunity to become 
acquain’ed with the extent and accuracy 
of his learning. While he regarded the 
Common Law, in its harsher features, 
with djsfavor, as a relic of a semi-civili- 
zation, and was an earnest and eloquent 
advocate of such reforms as he thought 
were demanded by the progress of socie- 
ty—his criticisms were . discriminating, 
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and displayed a profound familiarity with 
the ancient sources of jurisprudence and 
the whole line of judicial exposition by 
which it has been developed. His learn- 
ing was the comprehensive learning of a 
jurisconsult, not the case-knowledge of a 
mere attorney. The Revisors of the Code 
of Virginia (1849) were not unwilling to 
receive the assistance of his pen in the 
preparations of portions of that work. 
His success at the bar was moderate, in 
comparison with his legal attainments. 
A result due, in part, perhaps, to quali- 
ties which made him the more estimable 
as a man—the utter absence of all arts 
of popularity, and a stern adherence to 
his own lofty sense of right—in part, to 


a style of argument in the conduct of 


causes, better suited to an appellate, than 
a nisi prius, tribunal. His peculiar pro- 
fessional qualifications had found, in the 
pursuits in which he was engaged at the 
time of his death, their most appropriate 
and useful sphere—legal authorship and 
the professor’s chair. 

Mr. Minor was a fine classical scholar. 
He had been taught in the good old way, 
and cultivated the Greek and Latin not 
as affording the materials of mere philo- 
logical speculation and verbal analysis, 
but as keys to a noble domain of thought, 
taste and feeling. He was deep!y imbu- 
ed with the spirit of Greek and Roman 
literature. It moulded his style and 


modes of thinking. Unlike most men of 


the present day, he did not discard these 
studies as the cares of life pressed upon 
him. When most actively engaged in 
the practice of his profession, it seemed 
a point of conscience to read daily a page 
or two of some favorite classic author. 
With our own literature his acquaintance 
was varied and profound. He had drunk 
deep “‘ of the pure well of English unde- 
filed,” and his taste was refined even to 


the point, occasionally, of fastidiousness. | 


His reading was multifarious and discur- 
sive—though the accuracy of his infor- 
mation might have led you to believe that 
he was “the man of one book.” These 
almost encyclopedic stores of literary 
knowledge were never obtrusively para- 
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ded, but manifested themselves, as it 
were inadvertently, in choice quotation, 
apt allusion and felicitous illustration. 
Nor were his acquisitions an undigested 
mass of the thoughts and words of 


others.. What he read was assimilated _ 


and became part and parcel of his men- 
tal being—the stimulus and material of 
intellectual activity, not a substitute for 
thought. You saw that the stream of 
literature had passed over his mind by 
the fertility it had imparted. It was the 
cause of regret to many of his friends 
that he did not devote himself to letters 
asacareer. His success would have been 
certain and decided. In the midst of the 
harrassing cares of a county court prac- 
titioner, he contributed freely to the peri- 
odical press. With a full mind, ardent 
feelings and great command of language, 
we need hardly say that he wrote with 
remarkable facility. Composition seemed 
to cost him nothing more than the man- 
ual labor of committing his thoughts to 
paper. All the productions of his pen 
are characterised by a terse and elegant 
precision of style—unadulterated Eng- 
lish—perspicuity of thought, and, we 
need scarcely say, the loftiest moral tone. 
At one time, he had in view the publica- 
tion of a volume of miscellanies, and we 
hope his family may carry into effect his 
intention. It was the privilege of the 
writer to maintain with him, for many 
years, an active correspondence, and from 
the multitude of letters in his possession 
a selection might be made far more wor- 
thy of the press, than most of those which 
form the staple of modern biography. 
His epistolary style was singularly de- 
lightful.. Literary criticism—moral re- 
flection—political disquisition—the pass- 
ing news—or family incidents—what- 
ever may have been the topic—was con- 
veyed in language simple and unaffected, 
which flowed, as it were, spontaneously, 
from his facile pen; inducing the belief 
that the terse beauty of the expression 
was the result—not of artistic skill, but, 
—of careless grace. : 
Benevolence—in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the term—was a prominent 
trait in the character of Mr. Minor. He 
leved his fellow-men, and strove to pro- 
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mote their welfare by every means in his 
power. The feeling did not evaporate in 
the contemplation of vague schemes of 
impracticable philanthropy, whilst suffer- 
ing which daily met his eye was neglect- 
ed. It was a living, active principle. 
We shall not be guilty of the indelicacy 
of trumpeting his deeds of charity, per- 
formed in the quietest and least ostenta- 
tious way—of his services, however, in 
one important field of philanthropic effort, 
which may be called his specialty, we 
may be permitted to speak more freely. 
We mean the cause of Temperance. To 
this he devoted, for the last twelve or fif- 
teen years, the best energies of his head 
and heart. His ready pen found abun- 
dant employment in portraying the evils 
of intemperance, and in pointing out and 
urging the adoption of the only remedy. 
His reputation as a writer opened to him 
the columns of newspapers, closed, gene- 
rally, to the discussion of the subject. 
His rich stores of knowledge and the gra- 
ces of his style, insured the perusal of 
his communications, and thus access was 
had to a class of readers before ignorant 
of statistics and arguments, which could 
neither be denied nor refuted. The influ- 
ence thus quietly exerted upon the public 
mind is not to be estimated. His facts 
were so incontestible—his arguments so 
logical—his appeals so persuasive—and 
so profound and general the confidence in 
the sincerity of his convictions, and the 
purity of his motives—that his essays 
rarely failed to neutralize hostility where 
they failed to convert. Under the auspi- 
ces of the State organization of the Sons 
of Temperance, a very large edition was 
published of a tract from his pen, called 
*“* Reasons for Abolishing the Liquor Traf- 
fic,” which, it is generally admitted, is 
by far the ablest production on the sub- 
ject which has any where appeared. 

Nor were his labors in the cause con- 
fined to the pen. For many years, to the 
detriment, perhaps, of his private inter- 
ests and professional prospects, he was 
the fearless and eloquent advocate of 
Temperance before the people. He was 
not what is usually called an orator. But 

he spoke, fluently, sensibly, and, as in his 
writings, poured forth the riches of his 
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knowledge in the choicest language. His 
quiet enthusiasm—his unselfish zeal— 
supported by an array of facts and close 
arguments, seldom failed to captivate his 
hearers ; and numerous are the instances 
of those, who “ came to scoff,” becoming 
active co-laborers, With the exception, 
perhaps, of that of his noble-hearted 
friend, who for years sustained him in his 
labors by his counsel and sympathy, and 
who cheered by his presence his dying 
bed—the venerable philanthropist of Bre- 
mo—the name of Lucian Minor was ear- 
liest and most prominently identified with 
the cause of Temperance in Virginia. 

We might dwell upon the many virtues 
which adorned his character. His un- 
spotted integrity—his scrupulous regard 
for truth—the fidelity with which he dis- 
charged every trust. It would be pleas- 
ing to contemplate him as a son—a bro- 
ther—a husband—a father, in each of 
which relations the language of sober 
truth might sound like adulation. But 
we forbear. 

Of his religious character we must say 
something. Without examination or re- 
flection, he had adopted much of the in- 
sidious scepticism of Gibbon and Hume, 
whose bold assumptions and misstate- 
ments tended to embarrass him, even af- 
ter he was satisfied of their fallacy. Con- 
tent with the exemplary discharge of his 
duty to his fellow-man, he lived in the 
practical neglect of his obligations to 
God. The inconsistencies of the profes- 
sors of Christianity, constituted the chief 
refuge of his conscience, when pressed 
upon the subject, and he was wont to in- 
sist upon Pope’s delusive sentiment :-— 


* For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight, 

His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the 
right.” 


When, in his latter years, this crust of 
indifference was broken through and he 
began to investigate the claims of the 
Bible, his progress was slow. He relin- 
quished his long cherished prejudices, 
not without violent resistance, and his 
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concessions were not unfrequently ac- 
companied by a declaration of his utter 

disbelief of some further truth, which, 

however, he was in turn obliged to ac- 

cept. ‘I believe,” he said to a friend, 

“much more than I ever thought I 

should.” Addison’s remarkable illustra- 

tion of the relative importance of time 

and eternity contained in No. 575 of the 

Spectator, wrought strongly on his mind 

and seemed to stimulate him to enquiry ; 

but it is worthy of observation, that, 

whilst he read with satisfaction and profit 

such books as Mellvaine’s Evidences, The 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, and 
The Christ of History, it was not until 
he became a more diligent and prayerful 
reader of the text of the Scriptures, that 
the light of divine truth broke irresisti- 
bly upon his mind. 

Convinced, at length, by the enlight- 
ening Spirit of God, accompanying His 
Word, of his own sin, of the perfect right- 
eousness of Jehovah and of the awful 
judgment to come, he hastened, in earn- 
est, to seek, and soon found refuge in 
that atonement which before he had re- 
jected. His humility and faith grew to- 
gether. The more firmly he trusted that 
by free grace he was become a child of 
God, the more humble was he before 
Iiim who had so distinguished him by 
His unmerited love. The gloom which 
had long oppressed him vanished before 
the glorious sunlight of these new-found 
and immortal hopes, and the last two 
months of his earthly life, with all the 
drawbacks of a distressing disease, and 
absence from family and friends, seemed 
the happiest of hisexistence. Prayer and 
praise were his habitual employments 
during this period, and he delighted to 
converse upon those sublime truths which 
he had come to appreciate as infinitely 
above all that human philosophy could 
teach, and which imparted to him, even 
in his last moments of consciousness, that 
peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. 

: B. 
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SHAKING HANDS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


In the last number of the Messenger we gave our readers a pleasant little sketch of 


Mr. Everett's from the “ Cyclopedia of Witand Humour.” 


The following from the same 


source will be highly enjoyed by the lovers of the humourous.— Ed. Sow. Lit. Mess. 


Mr. Epiror,—There are few things of 
more common occurrence than shaking 
hands ; and yet I do not recollect that 
much has been speculated upon the sub- 
ject. I confess, when I consider to what 
unimportant and futile matters the atten- 
tion of writers and readers has often been 
directed, I am surprised that no one has 
been found to handle so important a sub- 
ject as this; and attempt to give the pub- 
lic a2 rational view of the doctrine and 
discipline of shaking hands, It is a sub- 


ject on which I have myself reflected a 
good deal, and I beg leave to offer you a 
few remarks on the origin of the practice, 
and the various forms in which it is ex- 
ercised. ; 

I have been unable to find among the 
ancients any distinct mention of shaking 


hands. They followed the heartier prac- 
tice of hugging or embracing, which has 
not wholly disappeared among grown per- 
sons in Europe, and children in our own 
country, and has unquestionably the ad- 
vantage on the score of cordiality. When 
the ancients confined the }msiness of sal- 
utation to the hands alone, they joined 
but did not shakethem. Although I find 
frequently such phrases as jungere dextras 
hospitio, 1 do not recollect to have met 
with that of agitare dectras. Iam inclin- 
ed to think that the practice grew up in 
the ages of chivalry, when the cumbrous 
iron mail, in which the knights were 
cased, prevented them embracing; and 
when, with fingers clothed in steel, the 
simple touch or joining of the hands 
would have been but cold welcome; so 
that a prolonged junction was a natural 
resort, to express cordiality; and as it 
would have been awkward to keep the 
hands unemployed in this position, a gen- 
tle agitation or shaking might have been 
naturally introduced. How long the prac- 
tice may have remained in this rndimen- 
tal stage, it is impossible in the silence of 


history to say; nor is there anything in 
the English chroniclers, in Philip de Co- 
mines, or the Byzantine historians, which 
enables us to trace the progress of the 
art into the forms in which it now exists 
among us. 

Without, therefore, availing myself of 
the privilege of theorists to supply by 
conjecture the want of history or tradi- 
tion, I shall pass immediately to the enu- 
meration of these forms: 

1. The pump-handle shake is the first 
which deserves notice. It is executed by 
taking your friend’s hand, and working 
it up and down through an are of fifty 
degrees, for about a minute and a half. 
To have its true nature, force and distine- 
tive character, this shake should be per- 
formed with a fair, steady motion. No 
attempt should be made to give it grace, 
and still less vivacity ; as the few instan- 
ces in which the latter has been tried, 
have universally resulted in+dislocating 
the shoulder of the person on whom it 
has been attempted. On the contrary, 
persons who are partial to the pump-han- 
dle shake, should be at some pains to give 
an equable, tranquil movement to the 
operation, which should, on no account, 
be continued after perspiration on the part 
of your friend has commenced. 

2. The pendulum shake may be men- 
tioned next, as being somewhat similar in 
character, but moving, as the name indi- 
eates, in a horizontal, instead of a per- 
pendicular direction. It is executed, by 
sweeping your hand horizontally toward 
your friend’s, and, after the junction is 
effected, rowing with it from one side to 
the other, according to the pleasure of 
the parties. The only caution in its use, 
which needs particularly to be given, is 
not to insist on performing it in a plane 
strictly parallel to the horizon, when you 
meet with a person who has been educa- 
ted to the pump-handle shake. It is well- 
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known that people cling to the forms in 
which they have been educated, even 
when the substance is sacrificed in adher- 
ing to them. I had two uncles, both es- 
timable men, one of whom had been 
brought up in the pump-handle shake, 
and another had brought home the pendu- 
lum from a foreign voyage. They met, 
joined bands, and attempted to put them 
in motion. They were neither of them 
feeble men. One endeavored to pump, 
and the other to paddle; their faces red- 
dened,—the drops stood on their fore- 
heads ; and it was at last a pleasing illus- 
tration of the doctrine of the composition 
of forces, to see their hands slanting into 
an exact diagonal; in which line they 
ever afterwards shook ;—but it was plain 
to see there was no cordiality in it, and, 
as is usually the case with compromises, 
both parties were discontented. 

3. The tourniquet shake is the next in 
importance. It derives its name from the 
instruments made use of by surgeons to 
stop the circulation of the blood, in a 
limb about to be amputated. It is per- 
formed by clasping the hand of your 
friend, as far as you can, in your own, 
and then contracting the muscles of your 
thumb, fingers and palm, till you have 
induced any degree of compression you 
may propose. Particular care ought to 
be taken if your own hand is as hard and 
as big as a frying-pan, and that of your 
friend as small and soft as a young maid- 
en’s, not to make use of the tourniquet 
shake to the degree that will force the 
small bones of the wrist out of place. 
A hearty young friend of mine, who had 
pursued the study of geology, and acqui- 
red an unusual hardness and strength of 
hand and wrist, by the use of the ham- 
mer, on returning from a scientific ex- 
cursion, gave his gouty uncle the tourni- 
quet shake with such severity as reduced 
the old gentleman’s fingers to powder, for 
which my friend had the satisfaction of 
being disinherited, as soon as his-uncle 
got well enough to hold a pen. 
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4, The cordial grapple is a shake of 
some interest. It is a hearty, boisterous 
agitation of your friend’s hand, aceompa- 
nied with moderate pressure, and loud, 
cheerful exclamations of welcome. It is 
an excellent travelling shake, and well 
adapted to make friends, It is indis- 
criminately performed. 


5. The Peter Grievous touch is opposed 
to the cordial grapple. It is a pensive, 
tranquil junction, followed by a mild, 
subsultory motion, a cast-down look, and 
an inarticulate inquiry after your friend’s 
health. 


6. The prude major and prude minor 
are nearly monopolized by ladies. They 
cannot be accurately described, but are 
constantly noticed in practice. They 
never extend beyond the fingers ; and the 
prude major allows you to touch even 
them only down tothe second joint. The 
prude minor gives you the whole of the 
fore-finger. Considerable skill may be 
shown in .performing these with nice va- 
riations, such as extending the left hand, 
instead of the right, or having a new 
glossy kid glove over the finger you ex- 
tend, 


I might go through a long list, sir, of 
the gripe-royal, the saw-mill shake, and 
the shake with malice-prepense ; but these 
are only factitious combinations of the 
three fundamental forms already descri- 
bed, as the pump-handle, the pendulum, 
and the ourniquet. In like manner, the 
loving pat, the reach romantic and the 
sentimental clasp, may be reduced in their 
main movemeuts to various combinations 
and modifications of the cordial grapple, 
Petcr Grievous touch, and the prude ma- 
jorand minor. I should trouble you with 
a few remarks, in conclusion, on the mode 


of shaking hands, as an indication of 


character, but I see a friend coming up 
the avenue who is addicted to the pump- 
handle. I dare not tire my wrist by fur- 
ther writing. 
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If the present number of the Messenger 
reaches you a few days later than itsissues 
ordinarily make their appearance, oh most 
indulgent reader, we pray you vindicate 
your claim to that title by extending some 
latitude to the editor who has taken it for 
himself, in withdrawing for a few weeks 
from the arid city to a breezy mountain re- 
gion of Virginia; where at one of the oldest 
watering-places of America, the hot sea- 
son, like the days of Thalaba, most happily 
went by. While he was enjoying the de- 
lights of the Berkeley Springs, the Septem- 
ber number of the Messenger was made 
up, and in bringing forward his absence as 
an apology for the delay in its publication, 
he is gratified to have the opportunity of 
recording the pleasure he derived from a 
sojourn at a summer resort too little known 
to Southern pleasure-seekers. Two miles 
and a half from the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and the brawling Poto- 
mac, is the little town of Bath, the county 
seat of Morgan, where, bubbling from the 
side of an adjacent mountain, flow the pe- 
rennial streams which refreshed the Virgi- 
nians of three generations ago, before the 
more crowded and fashionable resorts in 
other parts of the State had acquired noto- 
riety. There Washington built a cottage 
even in the very whirlwind of the Revo- 
lution, and there Martha, his wife, spent 
her summers while the great captain of 
our little army was engaged in his immor- 
tal struggle with the forces of King George. 
Years before the Revolutionary period, Lord 
Fairfax had coursed with his hounds 
through the mountain hollows around Bath, 
and Braddock passed it on his way to the 
fatal field where the calm courage of the 
youth who was to become the Father of 
his Country was so conspicuously exhibited. 
Associated with such memories and natu- 

rally a spot of remarkable beauty, with one 
of the finest fountains of the health-dis- 
pensing goddess sparkling beneath its rocks, 
the Berkeley Springs well deserves to be 
considered as attractive a retreat as any in 
the land. Every body knows the White 
Sulphur; all are familiar, either from per- 





sonal observation or from the numberless 
descriptions that have been written of it, 
with the fair lawns and bright cottages, the 
delicious shade and bold spring, the walks 
and the ways, the flirtations and the follies, 
that belong to this glorious locality where 
thousands congregate for bad dinners and 
good society; but only the few, the fortu- 
nate few, know of the gratifications of the 
Berkeley Springs, its charming abandon, its 
cool repose, its indescribable bathing privi- 
leges, its excellent cuisine, its pleasant par- 
lors and its yet more pleasant groveoh 
beautiful Peri of that Potomac Paradise! 
fairer than shapes that promenade in 
dreams, or when you walked along or when 
you rolled at ten-pins with the throng of 
laughing girls, may fortune send us sum- 
mers yet to come brightened by glimpses 
of your happy face! 

Pardon the rhapsody, good reader, and 
the slip of our editorial pen, usually so 
manageable, into a sort of blank verse after 
the early manner of Mr. Dickens, in re- 
membering a fair daughter of the Valley, 
who has no doubt gone into the portfolio 
of our excellent friend, Porte Crayon, with 
“all her bravery on.” There were many 
other lovely creatures there that might have 
challenged his cunningest pencil, but they 
have been fitly celebrated by the newspa- 
per letter-writers,and we invoke them not, 
only enshrining them forever inour memory. 

We shall not readily forget the August 
idleness of 1858. There is something very 
enjoyable in the sort of existence, filled up 
with nothings, that one passes at a watering- 
place which is neither too crowded for 
comfort, nor too “fast” for the quiet need- 
ed by the city fugitive seeking relaxation. 
The momentary excitements created by the 
arrival and departure of the stage-coaches, 
the games at the ten-pin alley, where the 
ladies applaud the clergyman’s “ten- 
strikes,” the readings from the poets and 
the newspapers (varying Tennyson with 
the Springs correspondence of the Now 
York Herald), the siesta, the sunset walks 
up the mountain, the polka-redowa and the 
Tempéte in the Ball-room, all these from day 
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to day assume a whimsical importance in 
the lives of men accustomed to grapple 
with, legal difficulties, or to solve great pro- 
blems of statesmanship, or to watch tlie 
movements of the mighty tides of trade. 
And it is among the men of action, who go 
to watering places for relief from the cares 
of business, and among their families, that 
the most agreeable Springs society is to be 
found. There isa freshness and piquancy, 
apart altogether from their superior culture, 
in their conversation which is wanting to 
the gossip of the merely fashionable, who 
only seek to renew at the Springs the dissi- 
pations of the town winter. At Berkeley, 
the company was of the former character, 
the representatives chiefly of Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland and Virginia, with some 
others from more distant States. Thrown 
together in the same circle, they became 
easily acquainted,and though the company 
changed as the season wore on, by the go- 
ing of some and the coming of others, the 
three or four hundred guests formed a tem- 
porary society from which all exclusive- 
ness and formality were banished, and in 
which the only ambition was to see which 
should add most to the common enjoyment. 
Shut up, too, in the mountains, aloof from 
desk and ledger and court-room and house- 
hold duties, what cared they for the world 
beyond, though the electric current, for the 
first time flashing through the sunless 
depths of ocean, set the wires vibrating 
with the news of imperial fétes and royal 
progresses and negotiations of treaties with 
the great ancient despotism of China be- 
neath the beams of the morning star! The 
world, as the fugitives shall find it when 
they return from their mountain summer 
seclusion, is not the same world they left 
two months ago, it has taken an immense 
step forward; the age they live in— 





this live, throbbing age 

Which brawls, cheats, maddens, calculates, 
aspires, 

And spends more passion, more heroic heat 

Betwixt the mirrors of its drawing-rooms 

Than Roland with his knights, at Ronces- 
valles, 


has grown suddenly older by a century and 
now may rightly claimits epos. Memora- 
ble month, indeed, which, whiled away by 
many on jocund mountain tops in bathing 
and dancing, and celebrated by Emperor 
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Louis Napoleon among his docks and ships 
and guns at Cherbourg, has seen England 
and America united by another tie, and all 
the world admitted to fraternity with the 
long isolated followers of Confucius! 

And this recognition of passing events 
brings us back to our editorial duties as 
rapidly as we were brought back by rail- 
way and steamer, whirling along by Har- 
pers’ Ferry, between its mountain ramparts, 
and the bright waters of the Shenandoah 
which flow by the poet’s grave, the poet of 
Florence Vane, and through Washington, 
lying asleep in its summer vacation, and 
past hallowed Mount Vernon, signalled by 
the tolling bell, and across field and farm, 
to our sanctum in Richmond, where again 
we greet the editor's chair, vacant for a 
time, and once more hold communion with 
our loved contributors, the tender-hearted 
“ Amie,” and “ Mabel,” the gifted and mu 
sical, and our Southern Minnesinger “ Adri- 
an Beaufain,” rich in delicate fancies, and 
humourous “ Mozis Addums,” and the 
pleasant “Rambler in Virginia,” and re- 
sume our delightful relations with you, oh 
most indulgent reader, whose summer, we 
trust, has run by as gladly as our own. 


We are indebted to the author, the Rev. 
C. W. Howard of Georgia, for a copy of an 
Address delivered by him before the Mne- 
mosynean Society of the Cassville Female 
College, Commencement Day, July 21st, 
1858. The following passage, which oc- 
curs near the conclusion, demands quota- 
tion as a worthy tribute to the fair ladies 
who are engaged in the Mount Vernon 
cause— 


“Tt is a fitting close of these illustrations 
to refer briefly and with delicacy to the 
great event recently achieved by her who 
is, by common accord, the Southern Matron. 

“Tt had long been our nation’s desire to 
secure the grave of Washington. The dif- 
ficulties in accomplishing this purpose 
seemed to be insuperable. That which 
man could not do, woman has done. Im- 
pelled by a noble ardor this brave dangh- 
ter of South Carolina, determined to effect 
the seeming impossibility. There are few 
things impossible to a determined woman. 
The difficulties have disappeared. Her 
success has been triumphant. The grave 
of the Father of his people will be the 
property of the people. No stranger shall 
desecrate it. 


It will never pass from the 
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great family of Americans. With solemn 
eloquence, voiceless yet ceaseless as the 
flow of the Potomac, it shall rebuke those 
insane men, who with worse than Ephe- 
sian fury, under cover of liberty, would fire 
the temple of liberty. It shall tell them 
that he who was ‘ first in war, first in peace 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen,’ 
was an ‘accursed slaveholder.’ It shall 
remind them that they cannot malign their 
brethren of the South, without in one and 
the same breath, parricides as they are, 
reviling the memory of the illustrious 
dead. 

* Let no ‘Pantheon of departed worth,’ 
no royal St. Denis, no stately Westminster 
Abbey, no massive Egyptian Pyramid, be 
built upon this sacred spot. Letthe Amer- 
ican Eagle, as he circles in the blue ether 
above, and turns his glance from the sun 
downward to earth, find no vaulted roof or 
turret square to hide from him the tomb of 
his hero, and ever and again ‘renewing his 
youth’ by looking on the trust committed to 
him, with tireless wing and sleepless eye, 
and bold, defiant heart, he shall keep his 
verial vigil, at once a sentinel to warn 
against impending danger, and a defender 
to swoop upon the advancing foe. 

“Let no inferior mould be mingled with 
the ashes of Washington. Alone in histo- 
ry, let him the peerless one, rest there, 
alone in his glory. And thus in all time 
when the young pilgrim of liberty shall 
visit this ‘ Mecca of the West,’ his eye shall 
be bewildered by no lesser light, his ear 
confused by no inferior names, his memory 
call up no other images, and from the grave 
of Washington he shall draw an unmixed 
inspiration of lofty deeds. 

* All honor to the Southern Matron and 
her two distinguished coadjutors, daughters 
both of Georgia and ornaments of the State. 
Let their names be cherished among us. 
Let their bright example be held up to our 
young maidens, as an illustration of the 
great results which may be achieved by 
the unconquerable energy of woman.” 


As a pendant to the long and interesting 
sketch of the late Philip Pendleton Cooke, 
published in the June number of the Mes- 
senger, we give a place in our “Table” to 
the following letter from Mr. J. Hunt, Jr., 
of Ohio, to the Editors of the Home Journal, 
on the origin of the song of “Florence 
Vane”’— 


“ Banks of the Ohio, July 15, 1858. 


“ Messrs. Eprrors,—In your issue of the 
19th ultimo, you have spoken in a highly 
commendable manner—as have many of 
the first critics of America—of the produc- 
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tions of the late Paiuir Pexpieron Cooke 
and quoted his renowned lyric, entitled 
‘Fiorence Vane.’ ‘Now then, it may not, 
perhaps, prove uninteresting to you, and 
the readers of the Home Journal, to learn 
the origin of the poem. If you feel inclin- 
ed to give me a hearing, I am willing, and 
will feel more, if possible, than pleased, to 
tell it you, just as I received it from Mr. 
Cooke himself, a few months previous to 
his decease. In order, therefore, to a per- 
fect understanding of the matter, you must 
permit me to make a few—well, I will call 
them prefatory remarks—and make them, 
too, in my own simple way of expression. 
So, take a seat and peruse. 

“In one of the letters which I received 
from Edgar A. Poe, during his connection 
with the Broadway Journal, touching the 
peculiar beauties of American literature, 
Mr. Poe cited to me, more than once, the 
pathos embodied in this same Florence 
Vane; and, as a matter of course, com- 
mendation coming from one who, at that 
time, stood at the head of his class in the 
school of prose and poetry, I turned my at- 
tention to the article, and committed it to 
memory: atthe same time I formed the 
resolution that, if 1 were ever blessed with 
another daughter, to name her in honor of 
the poem. Well, time passed on, and to 
sum the whole in brief, the wished-for child 
appeared, and we named her Florence 
Vane. Soon after the event, I wrote to Mr. 
Cooke, making mention of the circum- 
stance, and solicited of him the favor to 
furnish me, for the child’s remembrance in 
after years, a copy of the same, in his own 
hand writing. After some four or five 
weeks of anxiety, I received the following 
well-worded epistle. Without detaining 
you with longer comments of my own, I 
will copy the letter entire. None buta 
mind of the highest order of cultivation 
could produce so simple, and withal so 
timely a literary gem :— 


“* Vineyard, near Millwood, 
Clarke County, Va., 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1849. 


“<* J, Hunt, Jr.: My Dear Sir,—I received 
your complimentary letter two days ago. 
Winchester is not now, and has not been 
for years, my post-office. I happened to 
see your letter on the advertised list in a 
Winchester paper, otherwise, perhaps, it 
would never have reached me. 

“* You compliment me very gracefully, 
in calling your little girl after the heroine 
of my verses. If I never happen to be 
near enough to manifest a substantial in- 
terest in her welfare, she has, at least, se- 
cured one advantage, that of a very pretty 
name. But stranger things have happened 
than our becoming, one day, well known to 
each other. I may, one of these days, kiss 
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little Florence Vane, for her own sweet 
looks, pretty name, and your graceful kind- 
ness. 

“*T send a copy of the poem in my own 
hand-writing, as you request. It was writ- 
ten many years ago, and, as you have 
guessed, without labor. It has been often 
published in a more enduring form—in 
Griswola’s American Poets, Morris’s Ame- 
rican Poets, the Book of Pearls, and finally 
in a volume of my poems, issued by Cary 
and Hart,two years since. This issue of 
Cary and Hartis called * Froissart’s Ballads 
and other Poems.’ I have never under- 
stood the reason of the hold which so slight 
a work as Florence Vane has taken upon 
the public. 

“*Kiss your child for one whom, by your 
selection of a name for her, you have ele- 
vated to the dignity of a quast godfather. 
I trust that she will live long, and be one 
day a cheerful and happy matron ; and not 
die in her youth, like the Florence of the 
song, for the poetry of being covered with 
lilies and daisies. 

“* Very truly, my dear sir, yours, 

“<P, P. Cooxs.’ 


“Here follows the song in his own, al- 
most printed, handwriting. There is no 
particular need of my sending you a trans- 
eript of it; but I will send you Mr. Cooke’s 
comments on the poem, for thereby hangs 
the tale which I wish to tell. 


“NOTE TO THE MS. COPY. 


“*The idea contained in the two lines of 
the third stanza— 


‘Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main’— 


is not clearly expressed. The editor of the 
Knickerbocker took the pains to discover 
this. My meaning, I suppose, was, that 
Florence did not want the capacity to love, 
but directed her love to no object Her 
passion went flowing like the currents ofa 
lost river. Byron has a kindred idea ex- 
pressed by the same figure. Perhaps his 
verses were in my mind when I wrote my 
own. 


‘ She was the ocean to the river of his 
thoughts, 
Which terminated all.’—The Dream. 


“*But no verse ought to require to be in- 
terpreted, and if I were composing Flor- 
ence Vane now, I would avoid the over 
concentrated expression in the two lines, 
and make the idea clearer. As it is, lleave 
it, more than satisfied with the favor which 
has been shown to such a mere trifle, in 
many ways, but now, most extraordinarily, 
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in the taking a name from it for the child 
of strangers, born several hundred miles 
away in the West! 

“*When little Florence Vane Hunt comes, 
after a while, in inquiring how her name 
originated, to read this, she may care to 
know that Florence Vane came into my 
mind one spring day, as I walked in a 
flower-garden, and heard my young wife 
sing from a window of an old country 
house. 

“:T am the little girl’s devoted friend, 

“¢P, P. Cooxs.’ ” 


The schoolmaster is abroad in Baltimore. 
Here is a veritable copy of a notice stuck 
up in one of the omnibusses running along 
Baltimore Street— 


notice to pasingirs 


All persons not Riden up in the Coach 
haven baskits on Returning In the Coach 
will hafter pay full faire fore All baskets 
ore bundels waing over 10 bound 

W. J. Bewes 
propritor. 


Our venerable friend, The Knickerbocker, 
has taken a new lease of life, and comes 
to us now exhibiting the taste and critical 
judgment of two Editors, Dr. Noyes have 
been associated with Clarke to do what 
Clarke did formerly so well by himself. 
Shall we say there is an improvement in 
the magazine? We will, at the risk of of- 
fending the Senior whose charming “ Gos- 
sip” has long since become an “ institu- 
tion.” We recognize among the contribu- 
tors to the body of the work many new and 
most excellent hands, and in the Septem- 
ber number, which has anticipated our own 
tardy appearance, we find an admirable 
letter on “ Life in Virginia,” from the pen 
of G. P. R. James, Esq., which evinces the 
close and accurate observation of that ac- 
complished writer. Apropos of our Anglo- 
American novelist, whom, from the tender 
period of roundabouts, we have apprecia- 
ted highly as a author, and have since 
learned, happy privilege, to esteem as a 
friend, it is with real regret that we look 
forward to his speedy departure for new 
fields of consular service, if we may be 
allowed that expression with regard to 
Venice, where there are no fields at alland 
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the landscape is a watery one. The senti- 
ment has been generally expressed by the 
journals and periodicals of the country, 
but it is felt with peculiar force by us in 
Virginia, among whom Mr. James has lived 
for several years past and by whom his en- 
gaging social qualities are so justly esteem- 
ed. Our literary circle loses its Corypheus 
and there is no one to take his place—our 
Richmond society will miss an amiable 
and cultivated family which we had learn- 
ed to regard as belonging to it specially— 
and the breaking up of such ties cannot be 
thought of with indifference. Mr. James 
will exchange “Life in Virginia” for “ Life 
in Venice,” let us congratulate the Vene- 
tians. If he continues to write, as the vi- 
gour and freshness-of “ Lord Montague’s 
Page” give us the assurance that he will, 
we shall expect some novels imbued with 
the atmosphere of his new home which 
will eclipse the efforts of his earlier life. 
The “solitary horseman” will be out of 
place on the Grand Canal, but the gondola 
at sunset will serve him as good a turn, 
and the intrigues of the Adriatic’s spouse 
will furnish the material for many exciting 
narratives. Long life, honour and happi- 
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ness to H. B. M.’s worthy representative 
and the Consul-General of Letters! 


We observe with pleasure the announce- 
ment by Mr. A. Morris, of this City, that 
he will shortly publish a volume of poems 
from the graceful pen of Miss Smiley of 
Grape Hill, Virginia, so well known to the 
public as the “ Matilda” of the magazines 
and religious newspapers. Miss Smiley is 
very far from being a “ Laura Matilda,” 
and the offerings of her muse have ever 
betrayed a true poetic feeling and a high 
recognition of the beautiful. We earnestly 
invoke for this collection of Virginian poems 
a cordial reception at the hands of the lov- 
ers of literature everywhere, but especially 
should it be welcomed by the people of 
our own State who owe to their “sweet 
singers” a generous encouragement. Let 
it not be said that we are so much engross- 
ed in the material pursuits of life that we 
cannot listen to the pure melodies whicha 
gifted spirit pours out for our delight and 
improvement. 
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Memorrs or Racuet. By Mapame De B—. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1858. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We have already attempted to sketch the 
life and characterize the genius of the bril- 
liant Melpomene of the French stage ; we 
need not therefore, in noticing these inter- 
esting memoirs, again trace the career of 
Rachel from the streets of Lyons to the 
triumphs of the Theatre Frangais. Nor 
happily is there the occasion for us to say 
anything of the domestic life of the wo- 
man, sadly scandalous as it was, for with 
a most becoming reticence, Madame de 
B— has failed to supply those incidents in 
Rachel’s history which present her to the 
world as a disgrace to her sex. Of Rachel 

_as an artist, calling back to life the dead 
creations of Racine and Corneille and giv- 
ing a temporary preeminence to the classic 


over the Romantic school of French dra- 
matic literature ; of the Tragic Muse, filling 
theatres with horror and sending away 
thousands to shudder at the remembrance 
of her simulated passion, a very full and 
acceptable narrative is here offered to the 
public. The style is somewhat cold and 
unsympathetic, and there is little in the vol- 
ume to suggest its French authorship; so 
little, indeed, that we are half inclined to 
suspect that “ Madame de B—” is a nom de 
plume and the real author is not a compat- 
riot of the tragedienne. But the story is 
faithfully told, and if the incidental touch- 
es of individual, as opposed to professional, 
character, given here and there, are fatal 
to any lingering respect which an admirer 
of Rachel’s power may have retained for 
herself, she, and not the writer, must bear 
the blame. The statement for instance 
that she gave $1000 to the sufferers by the 
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Yellow Fever in Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
purely as a matter of speculation, and that 
she afterwards regretted the donation as 
money thrown away, was necessary to the 
full account of the unfortunate winding up 
of the American tour, and if it degrades 
the woman, as it must, in the estimation of 
everybody that has a heart, the fault is in 
the stern fact and not in Madame de B—. 
We commend these Memoirs to the public 
as the impartial history of a most extraor- 
dinary life. 


SappuHo, a Tragedy, in five acts, after the 
German of Franz Grillparzer, by Eppa 
MippLerTon. 


This is a superb issue, in royal octavo, 
from the prolific press of Messrs. Apple- 
ton, in large type and of the ancient form, 
to comport, as is hinted by the authoress of 
the translation, with the “classic character 
of the tragedy.” It has a superb engra- 
ving of the celebrated Grecian poetess, to 
which, we are told, it was found necessary 
to make the size of the book conform. 
The play of Grillparzer’s Sappuo is based 
upon the tradition of Sappho’s passion for 
the youth Puaon. The reader may be refer- 
red to Lempriere and Anthon, or to the note 
of Mrs. Middleton in the work itself, for 
the historical facts. 

Of Grillparzer, the author of Sappho, 
Mrs. M. gives us some account. He was 
born in 1790— wrote several plays, among 
others, this, which appeared in 1818. Sap- 
pho still preserves it place on the German 
stage, and, as Mrs. M. further tells us, is re- 
garded one of the very few successful mod- 
ern classic dramas. 

Lord Byron pronounced the work of the 
German author, “superb and sublime.” 
The language of the translation is remark- 
able for its simplicity and is pure in senti- 
ment throughout. 

We give an extract which we think, 
among others, sustain this opinion. 

In the III Act and VI Scene, Sappuo de- 
mands of Metirra, her youthful slave, the 
rose, which, “unlike a slave,” Melitta re- 
fuses. Phaon appears, to whom Sappho 
says— 


“T asked her for the rose upon her breast. 
And she refused.” 


Puaon. “She did! By all the Gods! 

She hath done well! Noone shall take that 
flower. 

’Twas I who gave it to her as a pledge, 

A token dear of a too happy hour; 

A proof that in all hearts, love is not 
quenched ; 

Nor sympathy for undeserved distress ; 

A drop of honey in the bitter cup, 

That arrogance hath pressed upon her lip; 


& 


A sign of my belief that gentleness 

Is woman’s noblest grace, and that the 
wreath 

That decks the brow of blooming innocence 

Is better far than fame’s dark laurel leaves!” 


By those regarded as competent to decide 
in such matters, Mrs. Middleton, it is con- 
sidered, has conferred a benefit on classic 
literature by her translation. We commend 
it to the public. 


SxeTcnEs AND Reconuections or Lyncn- 
BuRG. By the Oldest Inhabitant. Rich- 
mond: C. H. Wynne, Publisher. 1858. 


It is not often that “the oldest inhabi- 
tant” is an author, or we should have a val- 
uable collection of works of local history 
and biography like that before us. We 
greet it with real satisfaction as a pleasant 
record of fading memories which the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society should preserve. 
The volume is put forth anonymously, and 
with no other clue to its authorship than is 
afforded by the assumption of the some- 
what mythical title of “the oldest inhabi- 
tant.” The writer need not shrink, how- 
ever, from acknowledging these sketches, 
since they are written in a very pure 
and graceful style, and contain little that 
is frivolous or uninteresting. Mr. Wynne 
has done himself great credit by the hand- 
some externals he has given to the volume 
which we trust will meet with an exten- 
sive sale. It may be found atall the Rich- 
mond bookstores. 


Bette Britran or A Tour, At Newport, and 
Here and There. New York: Derby and 
Jackson, 119 Nassau Street. 1858. [From 
J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Newspaper correspondence is ordinarily 
of so light and fugitive a character as not 
to demand criticism and we may therefore 
content ourselves with saying of this hand- 
somely printed volume that it contains a 
series of pleasant gossipy letters written 
from various parts of the country by a tour- 
ist of sharp eyes and practised pen. “ Belle 
Brittan” is said to be a male and not a fe- 
male correspondent, but whether this be so 
or not, the sketches of society at Newport 
show an intimate acquaintance with the 
social habitudes of the softer sex, and will 
be accepted as agreeable reading for the 
summer at a watering-place or in the coun- 
try. 
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Two Mittions. By WittiAM ALLEN Butier. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1858. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


There never was a time when the want 
of a satirist was more keenly felt than the 
present. The age is rife with shams and 
insincerities ; society presents us every- 
where with notable instances of folly, and 
our own country furnishes its special ob- 
jects of ridicule for the pen of an Aristo- 
phanes. Thackeray has indeed lashed 
with proper severity weaknesses 
which belong equally to the social life of 
two continents, but for our individual 
faults, for the peculiar peccadilloes of our 
American model, no writer has appeared 
of late years to give the suitable corrective 
with the triple-thronged whip of wit, irony 
and sarcasm. Mr. Butler’s success has 
been measurably due to the popular wil- 
lingness to accept the services of any one 
bold enongh to attack the prevailing foi- 
bles of the country. The poem of “ Noth- 
ing to Wear” came most opportunely to re- 
buke the ruinous extravagance of the la- 
dies just at the moment that a financial re- 
vulsion was paralyzing the commercial 
energies of our people, and in accomplish- 
ing a twofold purpose, by enforcing the 
lessons of economy and giving us some- 
thing to laugh at during the season of 
gloom, it attained a celebrity almost un- 
precedented. We think it no disparage- 
ment of the merits of this poem to say 
that the favour it met with could not have 
been secured by the like number of verses, 
altogether as graceful, as sparkling and as 
witty, on any other subject. It caught the 
Cynthia of the minute as she was flying; 
it hit exactly the mark at which the atten- 
tion of the million was directed, and Mr. 
Butler’s reputation as a poetical satirist 
was achieved. The poem of “Two Mil- 
lions” is a more laboured, and, we think,a 
less successful performance than “ Noth- 
ing to Wear.” It is characterized by the 
same happy command of language, the 
same quickness in perceiving the foibles 
of mannakins, the same strokes of pleas- 
antry, and the same dexterity of rhythmi- 
cal structure, (except here and there,) but 
the verisimilitude of the story fails, and 
we are compelled to form a less favoura- 
ble opinion of the author’s invention than 
of his talent for making verses. 


those 


We shall give no outline of the plot 
of “Two Millions,” contenting ourselves 
with a word or two of explanation con- 
cerning such passages as we shall quote, 
to serve as specimens of the whole. The 
following description of Firkin at his de- 
votions is all the more effective for rising 
above the region of satire into the airy 
realm of imagination and feeling— 
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“And yet, he seemed 
much search 

You might have found, on any Sunday 
morming, 

His visible 
church, 

With green and gold its sacred front adorn- 
ing, 

A gorgeous coachman, somewhat flushed 
with sherry, 

A fvotman, portly with perpetual dinners, 

Waited, while Firkin in the Sanctuary, 

With many other “miserable sinners,’ 

Cushioned the carnal manin drowsy pews, 

Dozed over gilt-edged’ rubric, prayer and 
psalter, 

Rose with the music, looked with liberal 
views 

On prima donnas, never known to falter 

In chant of solo, hymn or anthem splendid, 

And still enchanting when the chant was 
ended : 

Then sat or 
bronzes, 

And went through all the usual responses. 

Those solemn prayers, those litanies sub- 
lime, 

The ancient Church first taught the lips of 
Time, 

Thenceforth to 
first, 

Flooded with light, the lips of Memnon 
burst, 

From their cold stillness, and rejoicing, gave 

Back to the flood of Day, its tide upborne 

Of rarest harmony, wave answering wave, 

Deep calling unto deep, Music to Morn! 

Those lofty chants, first echoed under 
domes 

Of starry midnight, or in catacombs 

Where, by rude altars and sepulchral 
tombs, 

Deep in the rocky earth, the vesta] choirs 

Rebearsed their 


devout; without 


coach, outside the visible 


knelt, grave as the altar 


sound forever—as when 


music by the martyr’s 
fires ; 
Now swelled from lips of people or of 
priest 


To fall on Firkin’s ear without the least 
Responsive utterance or the faintest notion 
That they had any reference to devotion.” 


But Firkin at home is even better than 
Firkin at church. Witness the following 
“first-rate notice’ of his palatial resi- 
dence— 


“She sought him at his house, that lofty 
pile, 

Built on the avenue, in the latest style 

Of Merchant Princes, grand, grotesque and 
florid, 

Out of the finest freestone ever quarried. 

In its erection, as he oft declared 

To wondering visitors, no expense was 

spared ; 
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And had he said, no order of architecture, 

’T would have been truer still, as I conjec- 
ture. 

The builders, with their taste so fine and 
funny, 

Laid themselves out, as well as Firkin’s 
money, 

And in a way that beggars all description, 

Blended Corinthian, Gothic and Egyptian, 


And other famous styles with classic rari- 
ties, 

In one grand jumble of brown stone vul- 
garities. 

*T was bad enough outside, but once within, 

It was like probing deeper than the skin 

Some mammoth fester, such its tainted 
mixtures 

Of decorations, furniture and fixtures. 

It seemed as if a bomb-shell, charged and 
loaded 

With paint, and gilt, and plaster, had ex- 
ploded, 

Without regard to anybody’s feelings, 

On wall and columns, cornices and ceil- 
ings. 

The ambitious plasterers had eclipsed the 
builders, 

And in their turn were outdone by the 
gilders ; 

The painters then—beside whose rich 
adorning, 

The brightest rainbow would have seemed 
deep mourning; 

From lowest basement up to topmost attic, 

The whole was gorgeous, glaring and pris- 
matic ; 

Pannelled and kalsomined, and striped and 
starred, 

Paint by the bucket; frescoes by the yard. 

Laid on in thickest layers by battalions 

Of exiled red Republican Italians! 

With pots and brushes, blues, and greens, 
and yellows, 

They scaled the walls, the bold design- 
ing fellows, 

And took the house by storm with their 
mythology, 

Fruits, flowers, flamingoes, landscapes and 
zoology, 

Mermaids and Fauns, Arcadian sheperd- 
esses, 

Long in the ringlets, scanty in the dresses, 

Heroes and gods, and goddesses and ogres, 

Nymphs in pink tunics, sages in red togas, 

Heads of Old Masters, shaded somewhat 
duller, 

And full length Venuses, all in flesh col- 
our ! 

Then following up the grand Two Million 
plan, 

Where paint left off, upholstery began ; 

The latest artist at fresh marvels aims, 

Acres of mirrors in prodigious frames, 

And miles of damask spread in rich ex- 

pansion 
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Of gilt and crimson, through the costly 
mansion; 

Incredible carpets, which outstared the 
ceiling, 

With flaming hues that set the brain to 
reeling, 

And with the walls in one fierce blaze 
united— 

O what a sight! when all the gas was 
lighted, 

And Firkin seated. with some fellow snob, 

Surveyed the scene beneath the brilliant 
streamers, 

Declared the parlors were ‘a splendid 
job, 
Which went ahead of all the Collins 

steamers ; 
Taylor’s saloon, when every jet is on; 
Or the new Capitol at Washington!’ 
And echoed back the truthful observation, 
‘There’s nothing like it in the whole crea- 
tion!’ ” 


The conclusion of the poem would seem 
to have been designed by the author as an 
amende @honorable to the gentler sex for 
his traduction of them in the creation of 
Flora McFlimsey, just as the author of 
“Vanity Fair’ endeavoured to set off 
Laura Pendennis against Becky Sharp only 
that he failed to render a fair equivalent 
in the virtues of the one lady for the ras, 
calities of the other. Mr. Butler does not 
fail, however, in striking a balance with 
the ladies, for his tribute to woman is full 
of tenderness and pathos, and, let us add, 
of truth. 


“ And while each deepening shadow round 
her falls, 

She waits, like Mary, till the Master calls! 

Nor waits alone. Such have there ever 


been, 

Since human grief has followed human 
sin— 

The patient, perfect Women! As they 
climb, 


With bleeding feet, the flinty crags of Time, 

Not for the praise of man, or earth’s re- 
nown, 

They bear the cross and wear the martyr’s 
crown. 

Though Queenly medal, stamped with 
Roya! Heads, 

Their humble toil to endless honour weds ; 

Though, like a bow of Hope, their fame is 
bent, 

From side to side of each broad Continent; 

And pictured Volume. with its tinted page, 

Bears their meek features to the coming 
Age; 

A higher joy their gentle spirits reap, 

Where, all unknown, their silent watch 
they keep, 

Far from the echo of the world’s applause, 

Through sultry noon, or midnight’s dreary 
pause— 
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Where helpless infants gasp their parting 
breath, 
Cradled in 
Death ; 
Or strong men, tossing, with delirious lips, 
In fever-tempests and the mind’s eclipse, 
Plunge through the starless storm, like 
foundering ships ; 

Or Old Age, shrinking from the tyrant’s 
clutch, 

Feel, through the darkness for their tender 
touch— 

Watching and waiting, till the rising Morn 

Shall greet their saintly faces, pale and 
worn 

With the long vigil, as they steal away, 

Through darkened chambers, at the dawn 
of day, 

Unloose the casement to the early air, 

Hail its pure radiance with their purer 
prayer, 

Drink in fresh courage with its quickening 
breath, 

Then shut the sunlight from the bed of 
Death, 
But bear, serenely, to the sufferer’s side 

' A brighter beauty than the Morning tide— 

Faith’s golden dawning, which, from 
heights above, 

Transfigures Toil to Joy! Duty to Love! 

No eye beholding, save their risen Lord's, 

Who sees in secret but in sight rewards! 

Their fairest earthly crown, the wreath 
that twines, 

Not round loud Platforms, or proud Senate 
Domes, 

But those pure Altars, those perpetual 
Shrines, 

Which grace and gladden all our Saxon 
Homes!” 


sorrow and baptized with 


There, good reader, go and buy the vol- 
ume for that noble perorat:on. 


Tue Ace; 4 Colloquial Satire. By Pup 
James Bartey, Author of “Festus.” Bos- 
ton: Ticknor andFields. 1858. [From 
James Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


Dr. Maginn said of Dickens that he went 
up like the rocket and came down like the 
stick—we know not whatsimilitude will ex- 
press the distressing inequality that ob- 
tains between the earlier and later perform- 
ances of Philip James Bailey. The ex- 
travanga before us—we cannot call it a 
poem—is as far removed from “ Festus” 
as a bellman’s rhymes from Paradise Lost 
or the folly of the circus clown from the 
airy fancies and delicate wit of Hood. 
Mr. Bailey’s attempts at fun are the most 
ponderous and elephantine we have ever 
tried to laugh over in vain—his efforts at 
nimble and humorous versification are in- 
conceivably wretched, as would be the en- 
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deavour of a dozen paviors to imitate with 
their rammers upon cobble-stones the mu- 
sic of the Swiss Bell-Ringers—while his 
opinions, if he has any, upon the affairs 
of the world, are so wrapt up in clouds of 
nebulous verbiage, that we doubt if Em- 
erson and Dr. Lazarus and Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, sitting a committee, could make 
them out. Asa satire, Mr. Bailey’s effu- 
sion is lamentably inferior in all respects 
to the poem of Mr. Butler, which has just 
passed under our notice, and the latter 
gentleman could. not desire a better foil 
for “Two Millions” than this same satire 
of “The Age,” which appears most oppor- 
tunely for him about the same time. The 
author of.“ Festus” would seem to think 
that the satirist’s office is only to sneer, so 
he sneers at everything. The Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon is thus treated— 


“Ts’t because Boanerges roar and thunder 

They draw such flocks? For much it moves 
my wonder 

That crowds, with joy so marked, it might 
be shammed, 

Should rush to hear themselves so loudly 
damned; 

And all in tones that might volcanoes 
quell, 

Obstreperously ordered off to—well, 

The word’s tabooed, it ends, I think, in “1.” 

But wedged in tight ’twixt muslin and 
brocade, 

A sobbing matron anda shuddering maid ; 

With tears one reddens her Junonian eyes, 

One bursts her new French bodice with 
her sighs, 

Ah me! what sins their memories must 
comprise! 

Sweet sympathy there drives a roaring 
trade, 

And makes, or finds, some martyrs, I’m 
afraid.” 


From the pulpit he passes to the press 
in some lines which are really too stupid 
to quote, the cause whereto was doubtless 
the inability of certain English journals to 
appreciate “ The Mystic.” But the press 
will not be demolished probably by our 
satirist, nor need Dr. Livingstone distress 
himself for being mentioned in the man- 
ner following—to wit: 


“We feed, work, trade, the same, though 
Rev. Ammon 

(To me, his Biblical-Cottonian gammon 

Seems just the thing denounced—read Luke 
—as mammon) 

Proves that in Afric men their children 
suckle, 

And, in some tribes, the sapient niggers 
knuckle 

Down to the dusky ladies of creation ; 

The most momentous piece of information 

His oracle relates of the black nation.” 
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All who have read Mr. Bailey’s previous 
writings will recollect his fondness for 
stringing together names, after the manner 
of a man who should seek to versify and 
reduce to rhyme a City Directory. This 
old habit clings to him yet, as for exam- 


ple— 


Be Merrick, Shenstone, Byrom, not despised, 

And Barbauld’s pious raptures duly prized. 

Add Ossian, Caedmon, and the bards of 
Wales, 

Who chant in Kymric strange and mystic 
tales, 

Though o’er their age a cloud of doubt 
prevails: 

Blair, Beattie, Mason, Southey, Coleridge, 
Moore, 

Burns, Campbell, Crabbe; and Scott I 
named before. 

Rogers, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Hogg, 

Names uncontested, close my catalogue.” 


If Mr. Bailey needs must write such 
rubbish as this, in the name of political 
economy let him turn it to some account. 
Mr. Slum devoted his poetical talent to 
Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-Works. Mr. Bailey 
should write tuneful catalogues for Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition. 

But * The Age” is not wholly destitute 
of passages which betray the glow of the 
fire that burned in “ Festus.” Whenever 
the author ceases to be funny and satirical, 
and takes hold of some subject within the 
range of his poetic vision, he writes with 
force and beauty. Take this passage con- 
cerning Homer— 


“There stand his two great works, alone, 
supreme, 

Like pyramids by the shore of Time’s dark 
stream. 

Of verse the legislator born, and sire, 

His thoughts are white with heat, his words 
strike fire; 

But when his theme soft sweetness may 


require 
How rich, how delicate his accents roll— 
* 7. * . = * * 


Each verse, each luminous wavelet of his song 
Makes its own music as it rolls along.” 


Or take this graceful simile embodied in 
lines worthy of the old masters of poesy— 


“ As the poor shell-fish of the Indian Sea, 

Sick—seven years sick—of its fine malady, 

The pearl (which after shall enrich the 
breast 

Of some fair Princess regal in the West) 

Its gem elaborates ’neath the unrestful 
main, 

In worth proportioned to its parent’s pain, 

Until, in roseate lustre perfect grown, 

Fate brings it forth, as worthy of a throne; 
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So must the poet, martyr of his art, 

Feed on neglect, and thrive on many a 
smart; 

Death only, may be, gives him equal right, 

And nations glory in his royal light.” 


With these extracts given as fair speci- 
mens both of the nonsense and the elo- 
quence of “ The Age”—the former greatly 
predominating—we take leave of the au- 
thor of “ Festus” in the earnest hope that 
until he can achieve something that de- 
serves to be classed with his great epic, he 
will not come again before a suffering pub- 
lic. 


History or Crvinization 1x Eneuanp. By 
Henry Tuomas Buckie. Volumel. From 
the Second London Edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1858. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A work of greater pretensions than this 
has probably not appeared during the pres- 
ent century, for it assumes to solve by a 
new formula the most difficult problems, 
social and historical, with which the great- 
est intellects of the age have grappled. 
So far as we can gather from this Introduc- 
tion to Mr, Buckle’s History (for Volume I. 
of 677 pages is but an “ Introduction’) 
his idea is that history should be studied 
by statistics, and that viewed by the aid of 
tables, carefully prepared, the whole course 
of human events will appear to have been 
ordered by certain fixed laws irreversible 
by man’s agency. Volition is nothing to 
Mr. Buckle, we are not at all what we 
make ourselves, but we are the creatures 
of circumstances occurring after an inevi- 
table succession and to the eye of enlight- 
ened reason, when facts enough have been 
accumulated to eliminate the laws in ques- 
tion, the happening of future events and 
the necessity which produces them, will 
be perfectly apparent. Of course the no- 
tion of ar Overruling Providence is for- 
eign to Mr. Buckle’s speculations. It 
would be absurd to attempt the refutation, 
nay, even the concise statement of a sys- 
tem of philosophy so daring and so pre- 
tentious in a notice like the present, but 
we may say that much of what is set forth 
by the author as his own may be traced to 
Spinoza, that many portions read like mere 
English transcripts of Auguste Comte, and 
that from Gibbon, whom he so much ad- 
mires, Mr. Buckle has drawn largely of the 
scepticism which underlies his perform- 
ance. The work has made a decided sen- 
sation in England, and as an imposing 
part of the literature of the age, our enter- 
prising American publishers, the Messrs. 
Appletons, have done well to issue it in 
so handsome a style. When the author 
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shall enter fairly upon his subject we shall 
see whether his success in overturning all 
the authorities in intellectual philosophy 
hitherto accepted by the world will be 
equal to his modesty in making the effort 
to do so. 


A Text Book or VeGrTABLE AND ANIMAL 
PuysioLoGy, Designed for the Use of Schools, 
Seminaries, and Colleges, in the United 
States. By Henry Goapsy, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Vegetable and Animal Physi- 
ology and Entomology in the State Ag- 
ricultural College of Michigan; Fellow 
of the Linnean Society of London; Cor- 
responding Member of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec ; and for- 
merly Dissector of Minute Anatomy to 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. Embellished with upwards of 
Four Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This is really a noble work, upon which 
the publishers have expended care and 
money unstintedly to make the letter-press 
and engravings worthy of the valuable 
material which it presents to the world. 
The result has been a complete success, 
and considered as a work of reference for 
the library or as a text book for the use 
of schools and colleges. Dr. Goadby’s vol- 
ume must be received as one of the most 
desirable publications of the time. The 
dedication of the work to his daughter, in 
a letter of peculiar grace and tenderness, 
shows that physiological studies have done 
nothing to impair the affections of the au- 
thor. 


Curiositizs oF Lirerature. By Isaac D’Is- 
RAELI. With a View of the Life and 
Writings of the Author, by his Son, in 
four volumes from the fourteenth, cor- 
rected London edition. Boston: Wil- 
liam Veazie, 62 & 64 Cornhill. 1858. 


Mr. William Veazie is a publisher with 
whom we make our first acquaintance in 
these beautiful volumes, which upon open- 
ing we thought to be froman English press. 
We must be permitted to say that if he 
designs to maintain so elegant a style of 
publication in his succeeding issues, and 
to lay before the American public works 
of such sterling excellence as Disraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, we trust he may 
be encouraged to go on voluminously. The 
idea was a good one to inaugurate a house 
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by bringing out a work which every scholar 
should have in his possession but which 
it Was not easy to procure by reason of the 
scarcity of American editions of it, and 
we hazard nothing in saying that whoever 
desires to get a copy of the Curiosities of 
Literature will gladly seize upon the op- 
portunity which Mr. Veazie has afforded 
him of buying one, luxurious in typogra- 
phy and moderate in price. Mr. James 
Woodhouse has it for sale in Richmond. 


Doctor THorne. A Novel. By Antuonxy 
Trottope. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1858. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


We are not acquainted with the “ Three 
Clerks” or “ Barchester Towers” which 
are given on the title-page of this volume 
as previous novels of the author, but we 
can commend “Doctor Thorne” as an 
agreeable story which the author has been 
content to tell without the introduction of 
any peculiar views of his own, on religion, 
politics or philosophy. It is a plain old- 
fashioned recital of loves and sorrows, 
calling for no exercise of the reader’s in- 
genuity to comprehend and not offending 
him by the needless display of learning or 
the gratuitous argumentation of disputed 
points in ethics. In the present dearth of 
novels, “ Doctor Thorne” will be accepted 
by many readers with satisfaction. 


“ Redgauntlet,” in two volumes, from 
the press of Ticknor and Fields of Boston, 
has reached us through Mr. James Wood- 
house of this city. The beautiful House- 
hold Edition of the Waverley Novels, to 
which it belongs, now rapidly approaches 
completion, and we are gratified to learn 
that the enterprise has met with the hearti- 
est encouragement from the class of per- 
sons who buy books for preservation. In 
the handsome muslin binding given to the 
volumes by the publishers, the series 
makes a brave show upon the shelves of 
the library, but when arranged in sumptu- 
ous calf they present an- appearance that 
would have gratified old Dibdin himself. 
Not the least advantage which they pos- 
sess is their convenient size, being just 
such books as Dr. Johnson loved to carry 
with him to the fireside, neither so small 
as’to involve indistinctness of typography 
nor so large as to fatigue the arm of the 
reader. 





